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A NEW INTERPRETATION OF THE 
VOYAGES OF RADISSON’ 


Forty years ago there issued from the press of the Prince 
Society of Boston a book bearing the title Voyages of Pierre 
Esprit Radisson. An important portion of this book was 
printed from the manuscript narratives of four journeys, or 
“ voyages,” as the author calls them, which had been reposing 
in the Bodleian Library at Oxford for nearly two hundred 
years, and which have an interesting history of their own. 
The author of the narratives, Pierre d’Esprit, sieur de 
Radisson, went from France to Three Rivers, Canada, in 1651, 
when only sixteen years of age. The following year he was 
captured by the Mohawk Indians in New York. The nar- 
rative of his experiences during his captivity of nearly two 
years constitutes the first or captivity voyage. Three years 
later Radisson joined an expedition of Jesuits who were 
bound for their mission at Onondaga, now Syracuse, New 
York. This journey, which occupied the greater part of a 
year, is known as the second or Onondaga voyage. Shortly 
after his return from this voyage Radisson joined his brother- 
in-law, Médard Chouart, better known as Groseilliers, on a 
journey to the West which carried them into the vicinity of 
southeastern Minnesota. This journey occupied the two 
years from 1658 to 1660 and is known as the third or Missis- 
sippi voyage; Radisson labels it the “ Auxoticiat”” voyage.’ 


1A paper read at the state historical convention at Winona on June 17, 
1925. 

2 There is so little upon which to predicate an opinion as to what the 
word “ Auxoticiat ” means that it hardly seems appropriate to refer to it at 
all. A suggestion, however, may be ventured. During his boyhood Radis- 
son was a sailor and it is known that he visited Turkey and he may at some 
time have reached the Orient. However this may be, he was doubtless 
familiar with the words Orient and Occident and knew their respective 
meanings. Since the Mississippi voyage was his first journey into the far 
West, it is not improbable that he intended to incorporate that fact in the 
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One year later the brothers again went west, reaching Min- 
nesota and the region of Lake Superior, and after two years 
they returned, in 1663, to their home at Three Rivers. This 
was the fourth or Superior voyage. 

On both western voyages they traversed the same route 
up the Ottawa River to Georgian Bay. The Mississippi voy- 
age took them through Lake Michigan and Green Bay, and 
they finally reached the region around the present sites of 
Hastings and Red Wing; and on the Superior voyage they 
skirted the south shore of Lake Superior to Chequamegon 
Bay, and reached their destination, the “ rendezvous,” 
probably in the region of Kanabec County, near the site of 
Mora. They returned home on each voyage by way of the 
Ottawa River. 

However interesting the events of these voyages may be, 
they lie outside the scope of this paper. The present inquiry 
is concerned only with the character and peculiarities of the 
Radisson narrative. Radisson, according to his own account, 
made his four voyages during the years between 1652 and 
1663, in the following order: the captivity voyage, from 
title of his narrative. It is indeed a far cry from “occidental” to 
“ Auxoticiat,” but in view of Radisson’s deficiency in the use of the English 
language, as evidenced by such names as “ Octanac” (Ottawa), “ Poutou- 
atemick” (Potawatomi), “ Escotecke” (Mascoutin), “Columest” (Calu- 
met), and many other Indian names, one may hazard the guess that his 
word “ Auxoticiat” is the result of a desperate and harrowing effort to 
express occidental. If so, the word is not destitute of meaning and appro- 
priateness in the following title of the journal of the Mississippi voyage: 
“Now followeth the Auxoticiat Voyage into the Great and filthy Lake of 
the Hurrons, Upper Sea of the East, and Bay of the North.” See Voyages 
of Peter Esprit Radisson, Being an Account of His Travels and Experiences 
among the North American Indians, from 1652 to 1684, 134 (Boston, 1885). 
For the history of the Radisson narrative of the travels from 1652 to 1664, 
see page 22 of the same work. A. 7. A. Perhaps “ Auxoticiat” is the result 
of a “desperate and harrowing effort” by a copyist to reproduce a strange 
word in Radisson’s handwriting. It should be noted that at the end of the 
account of Radisson’s third voyage the following line occurs: “The ende 
of the Auxotacicac voyage, wh is the third voyage.” Are both “ Auxoti- 
ciat” and “ Auxotacicac ” copyist’s versions of occidental? Ed. 
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1652 to 1654; the Onondaga voyage, from 1657 to 1658; 
the Mississippi voyage, from 1658 to 1660; and the Superior 
voyage, from 1661 to 1663. It will be noticed that between 
the captivity and Onondaga voyages there is a vacant period 
of three years. During the first two of these three years a 
journey was made into the West by two unnamed French- 
men. This journey, which is mentioned in the Jesuit Rela- 
tions, is involved in a controversy which arose shortly after 
the publication of Radisson’s Voyages and has not yet been 
settled.* This unwritten voyage is a material element in the 
present discussion; the captivity voyage, however, has no 
significance in connection with this argument and will not be 
again considered. 

It is now necessary to consider three significant points re- 
garding these voyages: (1) the account given in the Jesuit 
Relations of the unwritten voyage of 1654 to 1656 is similar 
in many respects to Radisson’s narrative of the Mississippi 
voyage ;* (2) there is no record of the doings or whereabouts 
of Radisson and Groseilliers during the period of the unwrit- 
ten voyage; (3) near the end of the Superior voyage, in 1663, 
Radisson relates the story of the Dollard massacre, stating that 
his party came to its scene eight days after it occurred.° The 
Dollard massacre was one of the most tragic events in the 
history of Canada. It occurred in May, 1660, near the Long 
Sault or Ottawa Rapids, where a handful of French and Al- 
gonquins under Adam Dulac were overcome by a force of six 
hundred Iroquois after a heroic resistance of five days. 

Because of these coincidences and discrepancies, some writers 
have modified Radisson’s schedule. The Mississippi voyage 
is moved back to the position of the unwritten voyage; 
thus they are made identical and it is assumed _ that 
the the two unnamed Frenchmen were Radisson and Gro- 


3 Reuben G. Thwaites, ed., The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents, 
42: 219-223 (Cleveland, 1899). 

* Radisson, Voyages, 134-172. 

5 Radisson, Voyages, 232-235. 
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seilliers. This creates a vacancy for the years 1658 to 
1660. The Superior voyage is now moved back to that 
position, and the Dollard story is thus put in its proper his- 
toric place, 1660. It will also be noticed that the Mississippi 
voyage is now followed by a vacant year just as it was before, 
thus adding to the plausibility of this construction. 

Remarkable coincidences! A plausible solution! But what 
is the effect upon Radisson’s narrative? It must be remem- 
bered that the journal of all four voyages is one continuous 
narrative, the end of each blending into the beginning of the 
next, and the beginning of each referring back to the end of 
the preceding voyage. Thus the shifting of the voyages com- 
pletely breaks asunder the order in Radisson’s own story at 
every point of contact and does great violence to his own 
schedule. Such construction seems to do injustice to the 
author of the journal; and the purpose of the present paper 
is to put forward another: solution of the problem. 

In order to understand the writer’s attempt to solve this 
enigma it is necessary to give attention to certain particulars 
of the third or Mississippi voyage. The narrative of this 
voyage occupies about thirty-eight pages of the printed book 
and may be conveniently divided into three distinct sections. 
The first section of twenty-four pages covers the outward 
journey from the explorers’ home at Three Rivers to their 
destination, which Radisson calls the “ First Landing Isle,” 
and which has been identified by some writers as Prairie 
Island in the Mississippi River between Hastings and Red 
Wing. The second section describes the sojourn at the 
Landing Isle. It consists of only fifteen lines and in the 
present article is referred to as the Landing Isle paragraph. 
The third section is the narrative of the return journey from 
the Landing Isle to Three Rivers and occupies about thirteen 
pages. In the first section the journey of the voyageurs to the 
interior is related; they leave Three Rivers, go up the Ottawa 
River, cross Lake Nippissing, descend the French River, cross 
Georgian Bay and the north ends of Lakes Huron and Michi- 
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gan, and thence go down Green Bay and up the Fox River 
to the country of the Mascoutens. From here, according to 
the narrative, they make an extended tour of nearly a year 
into the South, reaching a country of which Radisson says 
“it never snows nor freezes there but mighty hot.” After 
an apparent omission in the narrative they are again in the 
region of Green Bay. After spending the winter among the 
Salteurs, or Chippewa, in northern Wisconsin or Michigan 
they journey across a country almost fifty leagues on snow- 
shoes, reaching a riverside. Canoeing thence up the river 
some ten or twelve days they arrive at the First Landing Isle, 
where they find Huron Indians who had been driven west 
by the Iroquois. They endeavor to induce these Hurons to 
go back to Canada with them, but the Indians refuse to go 
because of their fear of the Iroquois back on the Ottawa 
River. Thus the travelers’ efforts to return to Canada that 
year appear to be frustrated; and here ends the first section 
of the narrative, the account of the outward journey.® 

Immediately following this is the second section of the 
narrative, the Landing Isle paragraph of fifteen lines. The 
first sentence of this paragraph should be carefully noted: “ Y* 
summer I went a hunting, & my brother stayed where he was 
welcome & putt up a great deale of Indian corne that was given 
him.”” To state it in simpler form: That summer I went a 
hunting and my brother stayed at the Landing Isle. In yet 
other words, the two brothers parted company at this time and 
place and were separated for a few months. The remainder of 
the Landing Isle paragraph describes the events occurring on 
the isle during Groseilliers’ sojourn there. One would natur- 
ally expect to find Radisson’s description of his own experi- 
ences on the four months’ hunting journey immediately 
following the Landing Isle paragraph. But it is not there, and 
just at this point is the mystery that has confused historians 
for the past forty years. 


6 Radisson, Voyages, 134-158. 
7 Radisson, Voyages, 158. 
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Radisson describes his hunting journey, but strange to say, 
this story is curiously hidden away in a most unnatural and 
inappropriate part of the third section of the narrative — that 
which tells of the return journey.* Near the end of the nar- 
rative of the return journey is a vivid description of a battle 
with the Iroquois while the voyageurs were passing the rapids 
of the Ottawa River not far above Montreal. At this point 
in the river a carriage (portage) was usually made, but in order 
to make more haste and overtake the fleeing Iroquois, Groseil- 
liers attempted to shoot the rapids, with the result that his boat 
overturned and he and his Indian companions came to shore.° 
At this point the narrative abruptly stops and the hunting story, 
which describes Radisson’s experiences earlier in the summer 
back in the region of the Mississippi River, begins. Imme- 
diately following this hunting story is the phrase “To our 
purpose ’”’— the key to the mystery.*° Then follows a con- 
tinuation of the description of the battle in the rapids and an 
account of the travelers’ final arrival at Quebec. 

Nothing could be more obvious to the reader of the nar- 
rative than the fact that the hunting story is out of its proper 
place, whatever the cause, and must be removed. In removing 
the hunting story, however, two things must be borne in mind: 
the phrase “ To our purpose ”’ is to remain where it is, and the 
gap made by the removal is to be left open. 

Now that the hunting story has been taken out, where shall 
it be reinserted? Naturally, and by the first principle of 
documentary construction, immediately after the Landing Isle 
paragraph. The account must be so construed as to give each 
part a reasonable, logical, and consistent meaning. As noted, 
the first sentence of this paragraph is, “ Y* summer I went a 
hunting, & my brother stayed” at the Landing Isle. In de- 
scribing the experiences of each during the same period of 
time but in different localities Radisson did what any other 


8 Radisson, Voyages, 167-169. 
® Radisson, Voyages, 167. 
10 Radisson, Voyages, 160. 
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narrator must do —he related the events in one locality and 
followed this with a relation of the events in the other. It 
would not be practicable to combine the two in one composite 
narrative. 

In determining the proper place to reinsert the hunting 
story one is not limited to rules of construction, however. The 
context itself determines the matter. It will be observed that 
the last words of the Landing Isle paragraph relate to the 
sickness of Groseilliers. The last words of the hunting story 
also relate to the sickness of Groseilliers, but they include the 
very significant clause “ As I said before.””** Now since these 
are the only references to Groseilliers’ sickness in the entire 
journal it is obvious that the hunting story cannot precede the 
end of the Landing Isle paragraph, or the clause “ As I said 
before” would have no meaning. The remainder of the 
journal deals with the return journey and forms a consistent 
and continuous narrative from beginning to end, The hunt- 
ing story is already improperly interpolated in the account of 
the return journey and in any other part of this account it 
would be equally out of place. The conclusion is that the 
hunting story must be reinserted just after the Landing Isle 
paragraph, that is, at the division point between this paragraph 
and the account of the return journey. By this change the 
narrative becomes at this point clear, consistent, and logical. 

Attention must now be directed to the Superior voyage, 
which ended in 1663, according to Radisson. It will be re- 
membered that near the end of the narrative of this voyage 
there is inserted the story of the Dollard massacre, which is 

11 Groseilliers’ sickness is described as follows at the end of the Landing 
Isle paragraph: “ My brother fell into the falling sicknesse, & many weare 
sorry for it. That proceeded onely of a long stay in a new discovered 
country, & the idlenesse contributs much to it. There is nothing comparable 
to exercise. It is ye onely remedy of such diseases. After he languished 
awhile God gave him his health againe.” At the end of the hunting story, 
Radisson tells of his companion’s misfortune thus: “When I came backe 
I found my brother sick, as I said before. God gave him his health, more 


by his courage then by any good medicine, ffor our bodyes are not like 
those of the wildmen.” Radisson, Voyages, 158, 160. 
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known to have occurred in May, 1660. At this point it be- 
comes necessary to digress for a moment from the line of 
argument and take note of a very significant characteristic of 
Radisson’s style. Perhaps all students of Radisson’s Voyages 
have observed a marked tendency in the author to digress from 
his subject and narrate events irrelevant to his voyage. When 
Radisson does so digress, he relates a sharp, clean-cut story, 
the digression is usually introduced by appropriate words, and 
at its end the main narrative is reintroduced by another appro- 
priate expression. A few examples will tend to establish this 
important point. 

In his first or captivity voyage, after describing a feast given 
by his foster father following a successful war expedition, 
Radisson closes the digression with the words, “ But to the 
purpose of my history.”” A little later in his narrative of the 
same voyage he abruptly stops and says: “I prolong a litle 
from my purpose of my adventure,” and continues with a de- 
scription of Iroquois cruelties that leaves little to the imagina- 
tion. The main story is reintroduced by the following words: 
“‘ now lett me come to our miserable poore captives that stayed 
all along [through] the raine upon the scaffold.” Near the 
beginning of the Onondaga voyage Radisson digresses to give a 
history of the Huron Indians, beginning, “ It will not be amisse 
to leave the following of y® voyage”; then follow several 
pages of Huron history closing with the words: “ Lett us come 
to our purpose and follow our voyage,” and the main narra- 
tive is resumed. At the end of the Superior voyage a descrip- 
tion of the religious beliefs of the Indians is given beginning 
with these words: “ Before I goe further I have a mind to 
let you know the fabulous beleafe,” and here follow several 
instructive pages, closing thus: “ But let us come to our ar- 
rivall againe.” Then follows the relation of the unpleasant 
conference between the voyageurs and the governor.” There 
are numerous other examples of similar digressions, but let 
us again come to the purpose of the argument. 


12 Radisson, Voyages, 41, 52, 54, 87, 95, 236, 240. 
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The hunting story is an integral part of the narrative. It 
describes Radisson’s own experiences and is not a digression, 
hence, it is not introduced by special words and should not be 
followed by the phrase “ To our purpose,” as we find it in its 
original position. The Dollard story is decidedly a digression, 
being introduced by the words: “ You must know that 17 
ffrench made a plott,” but there is no appropriate expression at 
the end of this digressive story to reintroduce the main narra- 
tive, as would be expected. 

It will be recalled that the hunting story is found in the 
Mississippi voyage in the midst of the description of the ex- 
plorers’ passage through the Ottawa Rapids, where a portage 
was usually made. It is a striking coincidence that the Dol- 
lard story is found in exactly the same relative place in the 
narrative of the Superior voyage, ending three years later. 
It should be remembered that on both voyages Radisson and 
Groseilliers returned by way of the Ottawa River and passed 
through the rapids. Since the Dollard massacre occurred in 
1660 it is evident that the narration of it in the Superior 
voyage is out of its proper place by three years.” 

If the Dollard story is taken out of the narrative of the 
Superior voyage and placed three years back in the vacancy 
left by removing the hunting story from the account of the 
Mississippi voyage, it will then be followed by the phrase 
“To our purpose,” since that phrase was left in its original 
position. It will now be observed that the Dollard story ap- 
pears in the midst of the account of the passage through the 
rapids as before, but as a digression, properly introduced and 
followed by the reintroductory words “To our purpose,” as 
has been found to be Radisson’s custom. 

18 Dr. Benjamin Sulte, in a study entitled “ Radisson in the Northwest, 
1661-63,” published some twenty years ago, declares that the Dollard pas- 
sage “is not in its proper place,” and in his “ Découverte du Mississipi en 
1659” he suggests that Radisson may have confused 1663 with 1660. He 
dates the first and second western voyages 1658-60 and 1661-63 respectively. 
Royal Society of Canada, Proceedings and Transactions, 1903, section 1, 
P. 39, 40; 1904, section 2, p. 238. Ed. 
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Another point bearing on our problem of interpretation is 
found in Radisson’s use of the word “ backe” in the clause 
“we came backe to our carriage’ which immediately follows 
the phrase, “ To our purpose.” If the hunting story be left 
in its original place the word “ backe”” has no meaning, since 
there is nothing to imply or suggest that the explorers had 
been away from their carriage. But if the last words of the 
transposed Dollard story, namely, “ Wee visited that place 
and there was a fine Fort; three were about y® other two,” 
are noted, it will be seen at once that this word “ backe ” has a 
definite meaning. Upon coming to shore after the capsizing 
of Groseilliers’ boat the voyageurs visited the scene of the 
recent massacre and of course they “came backe to their 
carriage.” 

One point remains to be considered in the interpretation of 
Radisson’s journal. What is the effect of removing the Dol- 
lard story from the account of the Superior voyage and 
closing the gap? If, after this is done, this part of the nar- 
rative is carefully read, it will be noticed that while Radisson 
and Groseilliers expected a battle with the Iroquois as was 
usual at this point in the Ottawa, they did not see a single 
Iroquois in all their journey down the Ottawa to Montreal. 
This is in accord with historic facts. While the Iroquois gave 
the French settlements a great deal of trouble during the dec- 
ade from 1655 to 1665, and were especially aggressive at the 
Long Sault, there was a lull in their activities during the sum- 
mer of 1663. This was probably due to the effects of a severe 
earthquake in February of that year, which had a sobering 
effect on all the inhabitants, both French and native, and also 
to the fact that the Iroquois, during that summer, were meet- 
ing with severe reverses in their wars with neighboring tribes 
and thus required all their fighting strength elsewhere than on 
the St. Lawrence.** 

14 William Kingsford, A History of Canada, 1: 312 (Toronto, 1887) ; 


Francis Parkman, The Old Régime in Canada, 1: 183-187 (Frontenac edition, 
Boston, 1907). 
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To summarize, two transpositions have been suggested 
which would affect the narrative at three points: (1) If the 
hunting story is inserted immediately after the Landing Isle 
paragraph the narrative at this point becomes logical and con- 
sistent, and the transposition is strictly in accord with the 
principles of documentary construction and the requirements 
of the context. (2) If the Dollard story is placed in the gap 
created by the removal of the hunting story the resultant nar- 
rative is consistent, logical, and historically correct, and it 
is handled in accordance with Radisson’s custom and in com- 
pliance with the needs of the context. (3) The removal of 
the Dollard story from the Superior voyage and the closing 
of the gap are steps which leave the narrative at this point 
consistent, logical, in correct diction, and in harmony with the 
facts of history. 

To sum up the matter, the writer advances the theory that 
Radisson and Groseilliers made all three of the western voy- 
ages — the unwritten, the Mississippi, and the Superior — and 
that the journal of the Mississippi voyage is, in fact, a com- 
posite narrative of both that voyage and the unwritten voyage. 
This theory is supported by abundant evidence and clarifies to 
a remarkable degree the ambiguities and apparent incon- 
sistencies of the entire journal. The writer believes that the 
four voyages narrated in Radisson’s journal took place in the 
exact order and during the exact periods of time that the 
voyageur himself asserts. In the light of this theory the journal 
of Radisson must be considered a truthful, reliable, and val- 
uable source of American history. 

It should be noted in closing that there are not a few other 
problems involved in the interpretation of the Radisson jour- 
nal, some of which are closely related to the matters discussed 
in this paper. A few of these problems may be stated. (1) 
Radisson asserts explicitly in two places and implies in others 
that the Mississippi voyage continued three years. The facts 
of history and also the context of his own narrative make this 


15 Radisson, Voyages, 134, 157, 170. 
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impossible and fix the period at two years. (2) The first 
nineteen lines of the Onondaga voyage should be the last 
lines of the preceding, or captivity voyage. At the end of 
these nineteen lines the author leaps across a period of three 
years in passing from one sentence to the next, apparently 
without noticing the inconsistency.” (3) Where was Groseil- 
liers on May 3, 1662? According to the Jesuit Relations he 
passed Quebec on his way to Hudson Bay.** According to 
Radisson he was in the vicinity of the west end of Lake 
Superior. (4) Did Radisson and Groseilliers make the jour- 
ney to the South on the Mississippi voyage? *® (5) Did they 
make the journey to Hudson Bay on the Superior voyage? *° 
(6) Were they the first white men to reach the upper Missis- 


16 Dr. Louise Phelps Kellogg has advanced the interesting theory that 
Groseilliers went west in 1654, but that Radisson did not go with him. 
Radisson, she suggests, may at that time have been in France. Groseilliers 
returned in 1656 and may then have induced Radisson to accompany him to 
the West for a year to trade with the Indians. In Dr. Kellogg’s opinion, 
this supposition would explain Radisson’s description of the journey of 
1656 as his first introduction to the West. It would also make clear his 
assertion that the voyage lasted three years, “since he was describing both 
his own and Groseilliers’ adventures.” Dr. Kellogg’s views are brought out 
in an article entitled “The First Traders in Wisconsin,” published in the 
Wisconsin Magazine of History, 5: 348-359 (June, 1922). Attention may 
also be directed here to Dr. Warren Upham’s monograph entitled 
“ Groseilliers and Radisson, the First White Men in Minnesota, 1655-56, 
and 1659-60, and Their Discovery of the Upper Mississippi River,” in the 
Minnesota Historical Collections, 10: 449-504 (part 2). Appended to this 
study is a valuable bibliography listing more than one hundred books and 
papers. This furnishes a good guide to the opinions of scholars on the Radis- 
son question, for the titles are followed by brief, compact summaries of the 
views of the respective authors. Dr. Upham gives some attention in his 
monograph to the question of the Radisson manuscripts and their hand- 
writing. This phase of the subject would appear to deserve further study 
and it is hoped that when a new edition of the voyages is brought out, based 
on the originals, a searching analysis of the manuscripts will be made. Ed. 

17 Radisson, Voyages, 86. The break occurs between the sentence ending 
“T stayed not long in a place” and that beginning “ The yeare before.” 

18 Jesuit Relations, 47 : 279. 

19 Radisson, Voyages, 150-153. 

20 Radisson, Voyages, 222-227. 
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sippi? (7) Radisson asserts that he cooked eggs in the sand 
by the heat of the sun on the shore of Hudson Bay, near the 
Arctic Circle. Is it possible? ** (8) Why is the Mississippi 
voyage so filled with errors and ambiguities while all of the 
other narratives are comparatively free from them? (9g) Why 
is the Landing Isle paragraph so brief? The theory brought 
forward in the present paper points the way to the solution 
of many of these troublesome problems. 
ARTHUR T. ADAMS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


21“T must professe I wondred that the winter there was so cold, when 
the sand boyles att the watter side for the extreame heate of the sun. I putt 
some eggs in that sand, and leave them halfe an houre; the eggs weare as 
hard as stones.” Radisson, Voyages, 225. Dr. Upham, in Minnesota Histori- 
cal Collections, 10: 511 (part 2), asserts that this statement “brands the 
whole story of the travel to Hudson bay as false.” The fact that the heat 
of the Arctic summer can be extreme, however, is proved by statements in 
the Jesuit Relations, 46: 279, 281; in John Oldmixon, The British Empire 
in America, 1:547 (London, 1741); in Jean-Henri Fabre, This Earth of 
Ours, 67-69 (New York, 1923) ; and in Vilhjalmur Stefansson, The Friendly 
Arctic, the Story of Five Years in Polar Regions, 15 (New York, 1922). 











ROBERT DICKSON, THE FUR TRADE, AND 
THE MINNESOTA BOUNDARY’ 


It has been a frequent occurrence in history that a few men 
in some distant room, ignorant of many of the matters which 
are the subjects of negotiation, indifferent to the wishes of the 
people most deeply concerned, or influenced by more weighty 
political considerations, have determined the political alle- 
giance of millions of people, the ownership of vast regions, and 
the prosperity of future states. By right of exploration and 
occupation prior to 1818 Minnesota should now be a part of 
the British Empire rather than one of the United States; but 
the British commissioners at Paris in 1783, at Ghent in 1814, 
and at London in 1818 were not aware of their rights, were 
indifferent to the claims of English subjects, or permitted the 
menace of the European situation to weaken their grasp on 
the Northwest.” It is true that this exploration was done by, 
or in the interest of, the fur-trader, and that this occupation 
consisted of a few dozen trading posts of a more or less per- 
manent nature; yet the exploration was so thorough that there 
was scarcely a stream in the state that was not a thoroughfare 
for the traders’ canoes, and the occupation was so complete 
that no Indian tribe was without its trading post. 

A better understanding of the early British claim on Minne- 
sota can be obtained, perhaps, by a brief sketch of the life of 
Robert Dickson, one of the most prominent of the British 
traders in the Northwest. He entered this region at a time, 
1786, when English occupation was being firmly established, 
and his death, in 1823, occurred only a few years after the 
last hope of English domination had vanished. As was the 
case with many of his associates in the wilderness, Dickson’s 

1 Read on January 19, 1925, at the seventy-sixth annual meeting of the 
Minnesota Historical Society. 


2 Thomas Hodgins, British and American Diplomacy Affecting Canada, 
1782-1899 (Toronto, 1900). 
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character and training were wholly at variance with life in 
the Indian country. His father was a well-to-do merchant in 
Dumfries, Scotland; his mother, the daughter of the minister 
of St. Michaels; his letters show him to have been a man of 
education ; his character gained for him the confidence of men 
in places of responsibility; he was a member of the famous 
Beaver Club, which included the aristocracy of Montreal and 
of the fur trade; he is said to have been a firm Presbyterian, 
as one might guess from his ancestry; and he impressed those 
with whom he came in contact with his humanity, his gentle- 
manly bearing, and his pleasing personality.* Yet, when fam- 
ily misfortunes drove him to the New World, he chose to spend 
the remainder of his life, nearly forty years, in the wilderness, 
where gentlemanly bearing, humane feelings, religious faith, 
and strength of character would seem to be handicaps rather 
than aids to success. 

Dickson’s apprenticeship in the fur trade was typical of that 
of many men of the time. He first appeared at Mackinac, 
where he served as clerk and storekeeper in the Indian depart- 
ment from 1786 to 1788. A part of his duty seems to have 
been to aid in the distribution of the king’s presents to the 
Indians in their hunting grounds, for he is found going by way 
of Green Bay and Prairie du Chien to the villages on the St. 
Peter’s and returning to Mackinac with the spring fur fleets. 
Since his wages were paid in goods from the king’s stores, 
it is probable that he acquired a taste for a trader’s life at this 


3 Frederick Bates to Meriwether Lewis, November 7, 1807, Bates Papers, 
in the possession of the Missouri Historical Society ; Niles’ Weekly Register, 
7: 173 (November 19, 1814) ; Zebulon M. Pike, Expeditions to Headwaters 
of the Mississippi River, through Louisiana Territory, and in New Spain, 
during the Years 1805-6—7, 1: 120 (Coues edition, New York, 1895) ; “ Wil- 
liam Powell's Recollections,” in Wisconsin Historical Society, Proceedings, 
1912, p. 158; James E. Kerr, “ Sketch of the Life of Hon. William Dickson,” 
in Niagara Historical Society, [Publications], no. 30, p. 19-21 (Welland, 
1917); George Bryce and Wilfred Campbell, The Scotsman in Canada, 
2:205 (Toronto, 1911) ; Edward D. Neill, History of Minnesota from the 
Earliest French Explorations to the Present Time, 291 n. (fourth edition, 
Minneapolis, 1882). 
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time, formed his acquaintanceship with the Sioux, and learned 
about the regions which sent the best furs to Mackinac. Ten 
years later he wintered at Sauk Rapids with Joseph Renville 
and Jacques Porlier. Not long after, accounts appeared con- 
cerning Robert Dickson and Company, which was a small 
partnership apparently intended to remove competition for 
the best trading grounds. Its membership probably was not 
constant, but at one time or another it included, besides Dick- 
son, James and George Aird, Thomas G. Anderson, Jacques 
Porlier, Joseph Rolette, Allen Wilmot, John Lawe, Jacob 
Franks, the Grignons, and probably others. These men, with 
the exception of Lawe, Franks, and possibly some of the Grig- 
nons, traded within the present limits of Minnesota.* 

At the time of Pike’s journey up the Mississippi the valleys 
of that river and of the St. Peter’s were well occupied by the 
posts of British traders. Pike mentioned in his journal Dick- 
son’s posts on the Rum River, at Sauk Rapids, and at Leech 
Lake, and those of the Northwest Company stretching across 
the state from Fond du Lac by way of Sandy Lake, Leech 
Lake, Upper Red Cedar Lake, and Whitefish Lake. Of course 
this includes only those posts which came under his direct 
observation. From a letter written by Pike to Dickson on 
February 26, 1806, protesting against illegal trade, one gets 
the impression that Minnesota above the Falls of St. Anthony 
was the undisputed hunting ground of British traders.° 

Below the falls the evidence in support of a similar conclu- 
sion is almost as convincing. In their report of this region 
Lewis and Clark stated that the trade of the Mdewakanton, 
Wahpekute, and Wahpeton bands of the Sioux was in the 

4 Joseph Tassé, in Canadiens de l’ouest, 1: 133 (second edition, Montreal, 
1878) ; “ Personal Narrative of Capt. Thomas G. Anderson,” in Wisconsin 
Historical Collections, 9: 178; Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, 
11: 524-574; Neill, Minnesota, 236; T. Blackwood to J. and A. McGill and 
Company, June 8, 1806, Blackwood Letter Book. A photostatic copy of 
this letter book, the original of which is in the library of McGill University, 


Montreal, is in the possession of the Minnesota Historical Society. 
5 Pike, Expeditions, 1: 117 n., 139, 153-155, 157, 174, 193 n., 196, 261. 
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hands of John Campbell, Dickson, and other merchants from 
Mackinac. They described the hunting grounds of these 
bands as extending from Otter Tail Portage to the White and 
the Little Sioux rivers, and from the James and the Missouri 
to the Wisconsin. They met James Aird, one of Dickson’s 
partners, near the mouth of the Vermilion River.® 

Of the exact locations of many of the fur posts in southern 
Minnesota at this time historians are not at all certain. Ander- 
son traded on the St. Peter’s for many years, yet there is no 
record of the location of his posts, except of one at Pike’s 
Island. Murdoch Cameron had a post at Lac qui Parle until 
his death in 1811, after which it is probable that some one of 
Dickson’s associates took possession of it until after the War 
of 1812, when Joseph Renville, Jr., traded there. Dickson, 
himself, had a post on the east shore of Lake Traverse, oppo- 
site the favorite camp site of Red Thunder, his brother-in-law. 
It was probably the permanent home of his family. He had 
other stations at Leaf Lake and on the Des Moines River 
among the Iowa.’ In this region below the falls, however, 
there were some American traders. Pike wrote about traders 
on the St. Peter’s who observed the laws, in contradistinction 
to the British; it is known that Jean Baptiste Faribault claimed 
American citizenship; and it is probable that John Campbell 
and other Americans of Prairie du Chien traded among the 
Sioux of southern Minnesota. Yet the uncertainty regarding 
American traders shows how slight a part they played in the 
commerce of this region. From the foregoing data it is clear 


6 Reuben G. Thwaites, ed., Original Journals of the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition, 1804-1806, 5: 374; 6:93 (New York, 1904-05). 

7 Bates to Lewis, November 7, 1807; Bates to Dickson, March 8, 1808, 
Bates Papers; Benjamin O’Fallon to Ninian Edwards, February 109, 1818, 
in Niles’ Weekly Register, 14: 388 (August 1, 1818) ; Anderson, in Wiscon- 
sin Historical Collections, 9: 181; Bryce and Campbell, The Scotsman in 
Canada, 2: 293; Samuel J. Brown, “ Biographic Sketch of Chief Gabriel 
Renville,” in Minnesota Historical Collections, 10:614 (part 2); William 
W. Warren, “ History of the Ojibways,” in Minnesota Historical Collec- 
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that the fur trade of Minnesota was almost entirely in the 
control of the British before the War of 1812; and that, with 
the exception of the Northwest Company’s chain of posts 
across the northern part of the state, that trade, with both 
Sioux and Chippewa, was in the hands of Robert Dickson and 
his associates. 

It may be of some interest to notice some of the extra- 
vocational activities that fell to the lot of the fur-traders as 
exemplified in Dickson’s life. In 1802 Governor William H. 
Harrison of Indiana Territory appointed him and John Camp- 
bell justices of the peace in St. Clair County; in 1805 Pierre 
Chouteau reported his bringing to St. Louis for trial an 
Indian who had murdered two Frenchmen on the St. Peter’s; 
in 1808 Frederick Bates asked him to aid in apprehending 
some horse thieves among the Iowa; in the same year he acted 
as Redford Crawford’s second in a duel at St. Joseph’s Island 
in which John Campbell was killed; later in the year he 
appeared at Detroit before the United States land commis- 
sioners to furnish proof of ownership of certain lots in Mack- 
inac; and in the following April he was elected a member of 
the Beaver Club in Montreal. In 1811 as was commonly true 
in the fur trade, he was smuggling British goods past the 
collector at Mackinac for trade in Minnesota.*® 

Although the fur trade appealed to the adventurous spirit 
of man, it was in the first decades of the nineteenth century 


8“ Journal of the Proceedings of the Executive Government of the 
Indiana Territory,” in Indiana Historical Society, Publications, vol. 3, no. 3, 
p. 110, 112 (Indianapolis, 1895); American State Papers: Public Lands, 
1: 334, 391; Anderson, in Wisconsin Historical Collections, 9: 178; John 
Askin, Jr., to his father, August 17, 1808, in Wisconsin Historical Collec- 
tions, 19: 325; Niles’ Weekly Register, 2: 343 (July 25, 1812) ; E. B. Wash- 
burne, ed., The Edwards Papers, 83 (Chicago Historical Collections, vol. 3) ; 
Bates to McKinney and to Dickson, March 8, 1808, Bates Papers; Pierre 
Chouteau to W. H. Harrison, May 10, 1805, Chouteau Letter Book, in the 
possession of the Missouri Historical Society; Beaver Club Minute Book, 
April 15, 1809. The original of the latter volume is in the library of McGill 
University, Montreal; a photostatic copy is owned by the Minnesota His- 
torical Society. 
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rarely profitable from an economic standpoint. This was par- 
ticularly true in the case of the winterer, the man who endured 
the hardships of the trade. Competition among the traders 
became so intense that the individual annual returns were 
greatly lessened and few could meet their credits at the sum- 
mer rendezvous; Napoleon’s closing of the ports of Germany 
and Russia — two of the best fur markets — to English goods 
lowered prices; United States duties on English goods less- 
ened profits; the embargo hampered the traders in securing 
some of their goods for the Indian trade; Wilkinson’s order 
excluding foreigners from trade in Louisiana, although it did 
not prevent their entry, did add uncertainty to their enter- 
prise; and John Jacob Astor and the United States factories 
were adding their competition to that of the rival traders. 
Even the formation of the Michilimackinac Company in 1806 
to eliminate the competition among the British traders proved 
ineffective because of the potency of the remaining adverse 
conditions.° 

Along with this dissatisfaction with trade conditions there 
developed among the British traders an antagonism toward the 
people of the United States and their government. Part of 
this hostility was due to the quarrels between England and 
the United States, but the feeling was chiefly owing to mat- 
ters that affected them directly. Anything that limited the 
Indian hunting grounds or encouraged settlers would be a 
deathblow aimed at their trade, and they could plainly see that 
trade was doomed if the United States remained in control of 
the Northwest. Governor Harrison had persuaded the Indians 


® T. Blackwood to J. and A. McGill and Company, June 18, 1806, Black- 
wood Letter Book; American State Papers: Indian Affairs, 2: 62-66; 
Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, 25: 217; Wayne E. Stevens, 
“Fur Trading Companies in the Northwest, 1760-1816,” in Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association, Proceedings, 9: 289 (Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
1918) ; Louisiana Gazette, October 12, 1811. Files of this newspaper are 
in the possession of the Missouri Historical Society. It was first published 
as the Missouri Gazette in July, 1808; later the name was changed to 
Louisiana Gazette and then to Missouri Gazette and Illinois Advertiser, but 
in July, 1815, the name of Missouri Gazette was restored. 
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of Indiana Territory to make cession after cession of their 
lands to the government, and he intended to open these lands 
to settlement and either to lead the Indians to take up agricul- 
ture or to drive them beyond the Mississippi.*° Wilkinson’s 
order would exclude the traders from the Louisiana purchase 
as soon as the government was strong enough to enforce it, 
and the selection of sites for military posts on the upper river 
came as a warning that their immunity from control was 
nearing an end. Many false accusations concerning the effect 
of the British traders’ residence among the Indians were made 
by American citizens jealous of their trade supremacy.** Then, 
too, the sympathy of these British traders must have gone out 
to the Indians among whom they spent their lives and into 
whose tribes many of them had married. It was a perfectly 
justifiable sympathy. The debauching effects of the semi- 
civilization of the American frontier upon the Indian were 
easily perceivable. Governor Harrison declared that he could 
without difficulty distinguish Indians who lived far from set- 
tlements by their more upright and independent bearing.” 
It was easy, also, to see that justice did not mean the same for 
Indian and for white man. The Indians rightly complained 
that when one of their young men killed a white man he must 
be delivered to the white man’s court, but when a white man 
killed an Indian no white jury would convict him.** There 
was more sense than humor in the retort of the Canadians, 
when in the War of 1812 they were accused of using Indians 
in their armies, that the Americans used the Kentuckians. In 
reviewing these causes for dissatisfaction, therefore, it is not 
surprising that the British traders favored Tecumseh’s plan 

10 Moses Dawson, Historical Narrative of the Civil and Military Serv- 
ices of Major-general William H. Harrison, 51, 56, 59, 67, 79, 136 (Cincin- 
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11 Bates to Porlier and Bleakley, November 3, 1809, Bates Papers; Mis- 
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12 Henry Adams, History of the United States, 6:71 (New York, 1891). 
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nard Stuve, A Complete History of Illinois from 1673 to 1873, 244 (Spring- 
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tor an Indian confederacy which would secure the Indian 
lands for themselves. 

In the war that followed Dickson and the Indians of Wis- 
consin and Minnesota played an important part. In February, 
1812, when the break between the United States and England 
threatened, General Isaac Brock, governor of Upper Canada, 
sent a messenger to Dickson asking what support he and his 
friends could furnish. At the capture of Mackinac on July 17 
Dickson was at the head of 143 Sioux, Menominee, and Win- 
nebago. This victory brought most of the northwestern 
tribes to the aid of the British, probably contributed to the fall 
of Fort Dearborn, and hastened Hull’s surrender at Detroit. 
These three victories left the Northwest in the hands of the 
British and their allies. Without these allies it is difficult to 
believe that the British could have retained Upper Canada. 
On January 1, 1813, Dickson was commissioned agent for 
the western Indians for the duration of the war, and later he 
was made superintendent of the conquered countries. His 
chief duty was to keep the Indians loyal to England, and in 
this he was successful. Although the aid given by the Sioux 
was not as great as it might have been, — because of distance 
from the seat of war, the stratagems of Manuel Lisa on the 
Missouri, and the unfaithfulness of some of the British trad- 
ers themselves, — their help at Mackinac had been decisive 
and even their neutrality would have been welcomed by the 
British.** 

When it was known that negotiations for peace were in 
progress the settlement regarding the Indian lands became 
the matter of chief interest to Indian and trader alike. It is 

14 William C. H. Wood, ed., Select Documents of the Canadian War of 
1812, 1:423 (Champlain Society, Publications, no. 13— Toronto, 1920) ; 
John Brannan, Official Letters of the Military and Naval Officers of the 
United States during the War with Great Britain in the Years 1812, 13, 14, 
and 15, 33 (Washington, 1823) ; George Prevost to Dickson, January 14, 
1813, in Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, 15: 219-221; Hiram 
M. Chittenden, The American Fur Trade of the Far West, 3: 8909-902 (New 
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true that they could not derive much comfort from the treaties 
and conventions of 1783, 1795, 1803, and 1807, but there 
was hope that the British commissioners could be induced at 
this time to right the wrongs involved in these earlier agree- 
ments.*° Prevost, in his instructions to Dickson as agent of 
the western Indians, said that the Indians should be instructed 
to insist that the Americans remove back of the Greenville 
treaty line except in cases where there had been special reserves 
ceded by treaty. Promises that their lands would be restored 
had been made to the Indians by other British officials, and 
it was pointed out to them that the peace negotiations were 
being prolonged at Ghent because of England’s demands for 
their lands.” 

Nor was there any doubt as to the attitude of the traders 
toward the land settlement. Alexander McKenzie many years 
before had suggested as the most reasonable interpretation of 
the treaty of 1783 that the line between Lake Superior and 
the Lake of the Woods should follow the old Indian route by 
way of the St. Louis River to its source and thence by waters 
falling into the latter lake. He probably hoped for the acqui- 
sition of the Grand Portage by the British." The traders of 
1814, however, had in mind far more than McKenzie’s trivial 
requirement. Their most definite suggestion was made by the 
trading house of Inglis, Ellice, and Company, to Lord Bath- 
urst, secretary of state for war and the colonies, in May, 1814. 
After recounting the errors committed through ignorance of 
the rights and interests of the Indians and traders by the 
treaties of 1783 and 1795, their frequent representations to 

15 Dr. Clarence W. Alvord summarizes these agreements in a paper 
entitled “When Minnesota Was a Pawn of International Politics,” ante, 
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the ministry, to the governors of Canada, and to the British 
ministers to the United States, the value of the fur trade to 
England, the faithful service of the Indians in the British 
cause, and the oppressive measures of the United States gov- 
ernment, they presented a map with four proposed boundary 
lines between the United States and the Indian territory —a 
map that must have resembled the plan of the outlying works 
of a fortification, where, if driven from one, retreat to another 
was possible. The suggested boundaries were: (1) roughly, 
the line of the Quebec Act of 1774, that is, the Ohio; (2) 
again roughly, the Maumee and Great Miami to the Ohio; 
(3) the Maumee and the Wabash to the Ohio; and (4) the 
forty-third parallel from Lake St. Clair to Lake Michigan, 
down the eastern shore of Lake Michigan, up the St. Joseph’s 
River, across to Fort Wayne, and down the Wabash to the 
Ohio. In all these plans the boundary was to follow the Ohio 
to its mouth and the Mississippi and the Missouri to the 
southernmost branch of the latter in the Rocky Mountains.* 
Obviously, of these boundary plans, even the most generous, 
from the American point of view, placed the northwest fur 
trade and the Indian allies in British territory and recognized 
the British conquest of Fort Dearborn, Prairie du Chien, and 
Mackinac. 

It was a great disappointment to both Indians and traders 
to learn that, although the British commissioners had entered 
the negotiations with the setting aside of a definite territory 
for the Indians as a sine qua non, nothing was said in the 
treaty about the boundary. In fact to English officials and to 
some Canadian officials the acquisition of and the title to the 
West were of trifling importance. 

Dickson was too much of an optimist to be long discour- 
aged by such untoward events. Since his trade had been de- 
stroyed by the war and he himself prohibited from trading 


18 Gordon C. Davidson, The North West Company, 296-301 (University 
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in the upper Mississippi region, he turned to new projects. 
Whether he first met Lord Selkirk after the war or had long 
known him it is not possible to say. At any rate in the summer 
of 1817 he followed Selkirk to the Red River, was present at 
a meeting of the earl with the Indians of that region, and 
gave bond for Selkirk’s appearance for trial in Upper Canada 
when he was arrested for the seizure of Fort William. The 
next year he accompanied Selkirk to Sandwich for trial.” 
When two visionaries such as Dickson and Selkirk meet 
fanciful schemes may be expected. Their plan was to attempt 
to build up a trade in furs among the Sioux of the upper Red 
River Valley, where Dickson’s influence was extensive regard- 
less of the fact that powerful trading companies were already 
exploiting that region. Old beaver hunters, Indians of the 
Wisconsin and the upper Mississippi, and some of Dickson’s 
former associates in the fur trade were to furnish the per- 
sonnel of the enterprise, and trade in buffalo wool and robes 
was to form a special feature of the undertaking. The Red 
River Valley was selected as the site of the adventure also 
because it was believed to be the property of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, in which Selkirk was a large stockholder. 
There was ample reason for regarding the Red River Val- 
ley as a part of Canada: La Salle, at the mouth of the Misssis- 
sippi on April 9, 1682, had laid claim to all the land drained 
by the Mississippi and its tributaries. Franquelin’s map, made 
after the return of La Salle to Quebec, shows the Red River 
of the North outside the boundaries of Louisiana. There was 
no change in the boundaries of Louisiana in the transfers by 
which it came into the possession of the United States. On 
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the other hand, the charter of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
gave to that organization the drainage basin of Hudson Bay, 
which included the Red River Valley. Moreover, the United 
States had done nothing either by way of exploration or of 
settlement to give it a claim to this region.” 

There is some evidence that Dickson and Selkirk believed 
that they might occupy the valley and be within their rights. 
Rumors came to Prairie du Chien that Dickson intended to 
build a fort for twenty men and two cannon on the height of 
land at Lake Traverse where he expected the boundary to be 
located. Goods were brought to Lake Traverse from the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s factories as cheaply, Dickson said, 
as they could be brought to Montreal. They were hauled up 
the valley on carts built for the purpose, the forerunners of 
the St. Paul—Pembina carts of later days. Plans providing for 
a settlement at the Grand Forks probably included trapping, 
agriculture, and the collection of buffalo robes and wool.” 

In spite of the fears of the United States Indian office offi- 
cials at Prairie du Chien and at St. Louis that Dickson and 
Selkirk were plotting to use the Indians to destroy the Ameri- 
cans on the upper Mississippi or at least to deprive them of 
their commerce, there was really no danger of either. Neither 
Dickson nor Selkirk had any desire to destroy anyone, and as 
for turning the fur trade of this region into new channels, 
there were too many obstacles in the way to success. By the 
convention of October 20, 1818, the forty-ninth parallel was 
made the boundary between the United States and Canada as 
far as the Rocky Mountains, and that agreement made the 
untrammeled occupation by the British of the Red River Val- 
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ley impossible. Moreover the Northwest Company had a 
monopoly of the fur trade north of the boundary, and the 
American Fur Company with the support of the United States 
government was rapidly gaining control of Dickson’s old ter- 
ritory on the upper Mississippi and the St. Peter’s. Although 
Dickson was able to take some of his Mississippi Indians and 
his old associates of Prairie du Chien and Green Bay to the 
Red River, they did not remain long in the new country. 
Grasshoppers prevented the development of any agricultural 
projects; hostility between the Sioux and the Chippewa pre- 
vented any peaceful establishment in the mid-valley region; 
and finally, the death of Selkirk in 1820 withdrew his enthus- 
iastic support, and, in part, his financial backing. Under this 
accumulation of reverses Dickson finally acknowledged that 
the fur trade was so uncertain that there was no profit in it. 

Dickson died at Drummond Island in 1823 when on his 
way to Prairie du Chien. The previous year he had taken 
his family east with the intention of making his home near 
his brothers in Upper Canada after nearly forty years in the 
Northwest.” He had hoped to secure this region and its trade 
for England, but ignorance, or indifference, or engrossment 
in more weighty matters had prevented the fruition of his 
hopes, and Minnesota became one of the United States and 
not a part of the British Empire. 

Louts A. TOHILL 


Unrversity HicuH ScuHoot., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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THE EDMUND FRANKLIN ELY PAPERS 


In the summer of 1923 the Minnesota Historical Society, 
with the aid of the Honorable William E. Culkin of Duluth, 
located the diaries and other papers of one of the earliest 
Protestant missionaries to the upper lakes region, Edmund F. 
Ely. Mr. Culkin found them in the possession of Mrs. Henry 
Ely of Eveleth, who perceived their historical significance and 
at Mr. Culkin’s suggestion placed them in the custody of the 
St. Louis County Historical Society. In November, 1923, the 
Minnesota Historical Society borrowed the papers to make 
typed copies for its manuscript division, for the State Histori- 
cal Society of Wisconsin, for the Library of Congress, and 
for the St. Louis County Historical Society. The work of 
copying these documents is now finished and it seems advis- 
able to publish a short sketch of them, for they are a unique 
group and will be of great service to many students of Min- 
nesota history. 

Edmund Franklin Ely was born in Wilbraham, Massachu- 
setts, on August 3, 1809. In 1828 he began to prepare for 
the ministry, but he was able to pursue his studies only by 
devoting part of his time to teaching in order to defray his 
expenses. He had a good singing voice and was for a time 
leader of the choir of the Fourth Presbyterian Church of 
Albany. 

In 1832 he decided, on account of poor health, to go as a 
teacher to one of the missions recently established on Lake 
Superior by the American Board of Commissioners of Foreign 
Missions. At that time he expected to remain only two years. 
He left Albany on July 6, 1833. Here his diaries take up 
the narrative, to finish it only in June, 1854. The story as 
told by the diaries is not absolutely continuous, for there are 
wide gaps in the period after 1842, but for the years from 
1833 until the middle fifties most of Ely’s activities can be 
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followed without difficulty by using these diaries and his file 
of correspondence. 

Twenty books, some large, some small, contain entries which 
unconsciously record the very things that students of Minne- 
sota history now wish to know —the habits of Indians and 
traders of the period; their names; their nomenclature for 
topographical features, themselves, their enemies, their uten- 
sils, and their foods; the routes they followed by canoe, snow- 
shoe, dog train, or wagon; their attitude toward the 
missionaries and their response to attempts to civilize and 
Christianize them; and their methods of fishing, hunting, fight- 
ing, playing, working, feeding, and clothing themselves. 
Besides these twenty books written by Ely, there are many 
letters to him from other missionaries and from traders, rela- 
tives, and friends; and a small diary kept by Mrs. Ely in which 
she records, as naively as every young mother utters, her 
wonder at the precocity and sweetness of her first-born. 

The first diary records the events of Ely’s journey from 
Albany to the Indian country in the summer of 1833. At 
Mackinac he learned that the traders to Fond du Lac, at the 
extreme western end of Lake Superior, had departed and with 
them the missionaries with whom he had expected to journey 
inland. Good fortune, in the form of a trader bound for the 
Sault, aided Ely, however, and shortly he overtook his co- 
workers and proceeded toward Sandy Lake, his mission post 
for the winter. An interesting description of La Pointe is 
given under the date of their arrival there, as well as an 
account of the formation of a church there on August 20, 
1833. Of the latter event Ely writes, “ This is 350 Miles 
N. W. farther than any other Protestant Church to my knowl- 
edge.” 

The Reverend William T. Boutwell and Ely, leaving the 
others at La Pointe, pressed on to Sandy Lake. As this was 
Ely’s first experience in traveling Indian-wise, he naturally 
gives a detailed description of all that he saw and underwent. 
For that reason, this journal is of especial interest to those 
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studying the geography of the region from La Pointe to 
Sandy Lake, methods and routes of traveling, and the like. 

At Sandy Lake Boutwell continued his journey to spend the 
winter at Leech Lake and Ely, despite his inability to speak 
the Chippewa tongue, began at once to give instruction, his 
pupils including men and women as well as children. “ An- 
other week has rolled away. The first week of my labours as 
Teacher,” he wrote on September 28, 1833, soon after his 
arrival. “It has been delightfully spent. I love to see im- 
provement — & feel encouraged when I see but little. It dis- 
tresses me to be — ‘dumb’ — my lips can utter very few words 
intelligible to my scholars — but am gaining slowly.” 

The winter passed with less monotony than one might 
expect. Ambrose Davenport, a trader for the American Fur 
Company, and his family were stationed at Sandy Lake for 
the season, and so Ely had a companion of his own race. 
Teaching, singing, and preaching filled the larger part of his 
hours, but he found time for other duties and some pleasures. 
Almost immediately he began to study the Chippewa lan- 
guage: “ This evening, commenced transcribing the Ojibue 
Declensions of Nouns,” he records on September 30, 1833. 
“ The word ‘O-si-ma’ — (Father) has twelve forms of declen- 
sion — sing & plu to ea[ch] & is very beautiful. The most 
complicated use of the word is expressed with great brevity 
& exactness.” Again and again, in fact, Ely expresses his 
admiration for this Indian tongue, so exact, so capable of 
fine shades of meaning, and, withal, so euphonious. 

Davenport’s assistants were white men and _ half-breeds, 
eager to learn to read and to receive religious instruction. 
Many of Ely’s evenings were spent in their company. Some 
of these men left their children in the mission while they were 
away on their hunting trips. Toward one of these, little 
Roger Aitken, Ely seems to have been especially drawn, keep- 
ing him in his house, instructing, and feeding him. “ Have 
just seen little Roger into his Bed,” he wrote on October 12, 
1833, “ & repeated with him in Indian The Prayer of our 
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Saviour ‘Our Father’ — at the same time entreating God to 
make this interesting Boy —a Herald of Salvation to his 
brethren in the flesh.” 

Now and again, as on November 5, 1833, he relates some- 
thing of that picturesque folk, the voyageurs: “ This evening, 
the Frenchmen & Indian Girls, have had a dance in Mr. Ait- 
ken’s Room. Mr. Davenport played the Violin for them. 
Their feet are happily well inured to hardships — or Else, one 
would suppose, from the Modus operandi, that they would 
raise some blisters — not to mention the consequences to the 
floor on which they Jump.” 

On November 13, 1833, Ely records the famous meteoric 
display which caused much discussion elsewhere. As in many 
other respects, the Indians were very superstitious about this 
phenomenon until Ely gave them the scientific explanation of 
it. At other times he recounts his method of explaining to 
them the causes of day and night, the alternation of seasons, 
and other common phenomena about which they were igno- 
rant. 

“Today Mr. A. started off — 2 Horse trains for Fondulac 
& is to follow in the Morning with a Dog train.” This entry 
of January 8, 1834, and others like it afford clues to the modes 
of transportation about Sandy Lake. At nearly the same 
time he mentions how William A. Aitken crossed the lake 
with “his Horse & Cutter.” On another day he tells of his 
enjoyment of a ride on horseback. Thus the canoe was clearly 
not the only means of conveyance in use about the upper 
stretches of the Mississippi in 1834. 

“ The Indian Cotanse is this Evening beating his Medicine 
Drum, & his wild Song echoes through the forest. He is 
preparing for a hunt.” With such deft strokes as this Ely 
often paints the Indian; in fact, scarcely another writer who 
has left pen portraits of the Chippewa equals him for giving 
local color. More than that, even, he makes his Indians real 
persons, writing of them exactly as he wrote of his white 
acquaintances. On February 26, 1834, he records: “ Was 
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much amused, this evening, in the wigiwam, to hear a Child 
3 Yrs old, sing several of Our Indian Hymns — in tunes whh 
the Children have learned from me. This family left here 
last fall & went down the river. The Child has learned them 
of its Br. & Sister.” Music, Ely found, was the simplest 
method of attracting an Indian audience, for young and old 
had an unusual taste for it: “As I walked past,” he reports 
on February 8, 1834, “ some cried out ‘ Nogomota’ — (let us 
sing). I went into the room & Commenced Singing, when all 
flocked in & joined in the hymn. spent some time thus — read 
a short chapter . . . & concluded with prayer.” 

In March, 1834, Ely left Sandy Lake and joined Boutwell 
at Leech Lake, reaching that post in two and one-half days. 
When one considers that the distance was about one hundred 
and twenty miles, one can realize the speed with which the 
dog trains were accustomed to traverse the northern forests. 
At Leech Lake starvation faced the missionaries; “I have 
never before been placed in such close quarters,” wrote Ely 
on March 28. Fortunately, the ice gave way before extreme 
need was felt, and thereafter fish could be caught to relieve 
hunger. Again and again, as one reads these diaries, one is 
impressed with the reliance of the Indians upon this article of 
food. Even wild rice was not so essential to them. 

Some indications of trading methods with the Indians may 
be found scattered here and there through the entries. “ Two 
Indians, who arrived from their hunt last night — made it 
[the traverse] this P. M. ina very Small Canoe,” Ely observes 
in his entry for April 23, 1834. ‘“ These men brought in 3 or 
$400 worth of furs, the result of the Spring Hunt.” On April 
26 he continues, “ This afternoon, an Indian came to the 
House (who had previously given to Mr. [William] Daven- 
port’s man, the result of his hunt —) who had taken a credit 
last fall, —& instead of paying his credit, wanted to trade 
the amo‘ of his Pack. Mr. D. told him he must pay his credit 
— the Indian refused.” Trouble developed at once and the 
Indian “raised himself up his knife in his hand. Mr. D. 
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caught a lance, which was at hand, & told the Ind. to be 
peacable, or consequences might follow. The Ind. was intimi- 
dated, & put by his knife. after waiting an hour or more, & 
seeing that Mr. D. was not to be moved, the Ind. settled his 
business & — went off. It is a common thing — for some 
Stubborn Ind* to endeavor to intimidate the traders [by] 
drawing their knives, & the only way is, for the trader to show 


them, that he is not afraid of him. . . . let an Indian see that 
you are perfectly calm & determined, & he will quail before 
you.” 


The chief at Leech Lake was rather a unique character and 
one who aroused the interest and admiration of traders and 
missionaries. Ely in an entry for April 28, 1834, describes 
him thus: “ He is a man of about 50 or 55 Years of age — 
of somewhat downcast look, but behaves with much gravity & 
propriety. He is the most influential man in the Band. After 
I returned, he came to see Mr. Davenport — & took Supper 
with us, sitting at table & using knife & fork.” 

In May Ely returned by canoe to Sandy Lake, and thence 
went on to Fond du Lac. His account of the country and of 
the perils of the journey is very vivid. Several times he was 
in danger of drowning and once he lost his way. A surpris- 
ing number of persons traversed this trail in a season. Prob- 
ably at least twenty persons accompanied Ely, for he speaks 
of four brigades, not to mention individual traders. 

Ely’s home now was to be at Fond du Lac for several 
years. Much of the interest of the diaries covering this period 
centers about the intense rivalry between Pierre Cotté, an 
ardent Catholic, and the Protestant missionary. Despite some 
displays of rancor and jealousy occasioned by the proselytiz- 
ing tendencies of each, however, the two men appear to have 
remained reasonably good friends. An older man might have 
been more tolerant of the childlike faith of the untutored half- 
breed, but it must be remembered that Ely was only twenty- 
five at this time and had much to learn about respecting the 
religious beliefs of others. His response to the well-bred and 
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scholarly Frederick Baraga, the Catholic missionary, however, 
was immediate, despite the latter’s religion. 

During the years at Fond du Lac Ely made many trips in 
the region between La Pointe, Fond du Lac, and Fort Snel- 
ling, and his diaries kept on these journeys are especially valu- 
able for a study of canoe routes and of trails. Here, too, are 
the most detailed descriptions of Indians and their modes of 
living. Whenever the time comes to draw a map giving 
Indian names and trails in eastern Minnesota and western 
Wisconsin, one of the principal sources of information without 
doubt will be these diaries kept by Ely. In fact, Alfred J. 
Hill, the skilled geographer whose interest in Indian names 
and routes of the Northwest is too well known to be more 
than mentioned, once gathered data for just such a map, and 
during his quest he was in constant touch with Ely. 

A schoolhouse was soon built at Fond du Lac, and also a 
house for the missionary. The number of pupils varied 
greatly according to the season of the year. Fishing for the 
American Fur Company was the chief industry here, and the 
children accompanied their parents to the fishing grounds as 
well as on their hunts. This fact accounts for the great fluc- 
tuations in the number of pupils from time to time throughout 
the year. The question of discipline was a Herculean one in 
a room filled with Indian children who had not the remotest 
idea of obedience and who had never before been asked to 
sit quiet and to refrain from talking. All travelers among 
these Indians comment on the almost total absence of any 
parental control over children, and so it is not strange that 
Ely found his ingenuity sorely taxed at times when trying to 
instill in his students the proper schoolroom attitude. 

Ely’s diary for every winter for which he kept a record 
gives much space to the starving condition of the Indians; 
such was the case in the winters at Fond du Lac. The Indian 
had small thought for the morrow. Though he might kill an 
abundance of game, within a short time he would be starving 
again, having gorged himself and feasted his friends till all 
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was gone. Ely gives an example of this Indian failing drawn 
from personal knowledge in his entry for March 7, 1835. 


As an example of Indian providence —I will note a state- 
ment just made me by Osana Amik. Two or three lodges 
hunted — together. There were 5 Men—6 Women & 6 
Children (mostly small). Between the 15" Nov. & 15" Jan’, 
they have Killed 13 Moose 9 Bears & 2 Deer — not Counting 
Hedge Hogs — Rabbits & pheasants & furred Game. 

13 Moose — Equal to 13 Common horses 

9 Bears “ “9 Small-Hogs 

2 Deers — “  “—-1 large do 
when I passed them (to Yellow Lake) I bot some meat at one 
lodge — but at another of the lodges found them hungry & 
gave them part of my Meat, & other things. on my return I 
bot more meat. They came in from their hunt hungry & are 
now at the Lake depending on the fishing. 

Of course the missionary was also the doctor, however 
slight his knowledge of medicine and experience in surgery 
might be. Many entries in Ely’s diaries tell of his attempts 
to lighten suffering and to cure disease. In March, 1835, he 
was attending an infant suffering with swollen joints and in 
an extremely critical condition. In dressing its sores one day 
he accidentally discovered that one arm was broken and had 
been so for twenty days. That such an accident could have 
occurred without the knowledge of its mother shows how 
similar was the upbringing of Chippewa children to that of 
the bears and deer which their parents hunted. Of course the 
baby died despite Ely’s attempts to succor it. The mature 
Indians who came under his care or observation seem, from 
his rather detailed diagnoses, to have been suffering in the 
main from tuberculosis or from venereal diseases contracted 
from the traders. 

Ely, like Boutwell, Frederick Ayer, Sherman Hall, and 
many of the other missionaries, was deeply interested in pre- 
paring books in the Chippewa language. During the winter of 
1835 he was preparing school books and in March he traveled 
afoot to La Pointe to accomplish some of this work with the 
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assistance of Ayer and Hall. He arrived on March 16, 1835, 
and the entry for April 8 in his diary reads, in part: “‘ From 
the time of my arrival we have been continually busy in copy- 
ing & preparing Manuscripts for the press. Intend to Make 
out a Spelling, Reading & Hymn Book (in Ojibue).” Be- 
tween April 8 and May 12 he remained at La Pointe studying 
the Indian language with Hall, who had been longer among 
the Indians and had made a careful study of the tongue. 

Not often in Ely’s earlier diaries does one run across men- 
tion of hostilities between the Chippewa and their mortal ene- 
mies, the Sioux, but his entry for June 27, 1835, is as follows: 
“7 Indians have left to-day, on a War Party — against the 
Sioux. They Came & danced before the Houses. . . . accom- 
panied by a Song. the words used were ‘ Uegonea geonji 
Shaguenimoian ’— ‘ Why should I be afraid.’ ” 

On August 30, 1835, with no previous hint except the 
occasional expression of a desire to be at La Pointe frequently, 
Ely wrote in his diary, “ This P. M. I was married to Miss 
Catharine Bissell, of the Mackinaw Mission Ceremonies in 
Church — by Br. Boutwell.” This entry is the more interest- 
ing because Ely himself later in life, and other persons, have 
asserted that Mrs. Ely’s maiden name was Goulais. Possibly, 
as she was a mixed-blood, one name may have been her 
mother’s and the other her father’s. She became a true help- 
mate to Ely, aiding him especially through her ability to speak 
both Chippewa and English. Their life together seems to 
have been singularly happy, and is another justification for 
the hypothesis frequently found in travelers’ books that the 
half-breed inherits the best qualities of both races. 

Now and again one runs across an account of the Indians’ 
reaction to Ely’s attempts to Christianize them. Thus, on 
November 3, 1835, Ely relates that “ At Supper, a man came 
in and remained at Evening worship. As I began to read the 
Scriptures, he drew near to me, & his continual exclamations 
showed the attention he paid to the Subject. I told him that 
there was one God & one Bible & that was sent to all, — that 
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C[hrist] came on earth to save all—Ind* & whites— 
that God had given a Law to all, & read it to him — read of a 
day of Judgment &c &c. Sung & prayed. after we Concluded 
he said it was ‘Mamokotakomik ’ wonderful.” 

One wilderness custom which Ely and his fellow missiona- 
ries tried in vain to eliminate was that of traveling on the Sab- 
bath. Again and again, especially in the earlier years, Ely 
would destroy the esprit de corps of a canoe brigade with which 
he was traveling by refusing to paddle on Sunday when the 
men insisted upon journeying rather than camping for the 
Sabbath in idleness in some desolate spot. To the modern 
reader, ninety years later, it seems almost unbelievable that 
these otherwise intelligent missionaries could interpret the 
fourth commandment in such a niggardly spirit. At times 
their determination to keep the Sabbath holy in their own blind 
way led to great inconvenience and suffering to others. In 
fact, it was one of the potent causes for the eventual failure 
of the missionary cause among the Indians. 

In 1837 and increasingly in the spring of 1838 the diaries 
record a growing opposition of the Indians to the missionary. 
One of his oxen was lamed by a bullet, and shortly his bull 
was killed and divided by the Indians. Covert threats in- 
creased the uneasiness of the mission family. The unfriendli- 
ness of the agent of the American Fur Company, Dr. Charles 
W. Borup, also made Ely’s situation embarrassing. In the 
spring of 1839, therefore, the mission at Fond du Lac was 
abandoned. 

From 1839 to 1842 the diaries tell the story of mission life 
at Pokegama, near Mille Lacs, whither Ely repaired after 
leaving Fond du Lac. The din of battle echoes through the 
entries for 1841 and 1842. Probably the only strictly contem- 
porary, detailed account of the battle of Pokegama is con- 
tained in Ely’s diary under the date of May 24, 1841. “ While 
I now write, the noise of battle rages without. Our settlement 
is attacked by a large party of Sioux. Nearly two hours since 
— the terrible scene commenced.” Thus the narrative begins. 
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No details are missing and anyone interested in savage car- 
nage can find his fill in these pages. A gap in the diaries 
breaks the continuity of the narrative shortly after the battle. 
During this period, however, one can learn from Ely’s corre- 
spondence something of the story of constant fear on the part 
of the Chippewa, who apprehended another Sioux invasion; 
of petty discords breaking the harmony that one might expect 
among mission workers; and of Ely’s determination to leave 
the field. When the narrative was resumed in 1847, Ely had 
made a new home at La Pointe, where he was teaching at the 
mission school. 

The diary for 1847 and 1848, if such it can be termed, is a 
unique document. In substance it is a record of “ rum- 
running ’’ on Lake Superior. By changing dates one could pub- 
lish it as an account of the efforts of federal agents in 1925 to 
thwart bootleggers’ purposes. The following entry is typi- 
cal: “On the last two days of the payment, Bottles of liquor 
were smuggled ashore in the pockets of dealers, & sold for $1 
pr bottle, or exchangd for blankets. Some bottles were found 
to contain only water. The trade in bottles was carried on, 
(it is believed) through the windows of the John Palmer. 
Capt. Wood, of the steamer was detected in the night, landing 
in his yawl, with bottles of Whiskey in possession. Some two 
or three Bbls, (in different sized Casks) were found & de- 
stroyed by Gov'.” Later Ely records that “In discharging 
some bbls. of Corn, from the Propeller, one bbl. burst, & 
revealed a number of bottles of Liquor secreted among the 
Corn. The bbls were carried back to the Sault.” 

In 1849 Ely severed his connections with the American 
Board of Commissioners of Foreign Missions and returned 
temporarily to live at Pokegama. Shortly thereafter he went 
to St. Paul to live. The last diary covers the period of the 
founding of Oneota, — now a part of Duluth, — with which 
he was intimately connected. In fact, he had become deeply 
interested in land speculation and his letters for the years from 
1854 to 1861 are full of interest for those who wish to study 
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the planning and settling of early Minnesota towns. Politics, 
too, especially the campaign of 1860, are the subject of many 
letters. After the middle sixties the correspondence grows 
fragmentary, though Ely’s interest did not dim toward the 
town which he helped to found and where he lived from 1855 
to 1862, and again, after eight years in St. Paul, from 1870 
to 1873. In the latter year he removed to Santa Rosa, Cali- 
fornia, to spend the remainder of his life. There he died in 
1882, two years after Mrs. Ely’s death had broken the part- 
nership of forty-five years’ standing. Thirteen children 
blessed this union, of whom only seven reached maturity; a 
heavy toll the wilderness takes of its youth! Two were born 
at Fond du Lac; two at Pokegama; four at La Pointe; two 
at St. Paul, one during each period of residence there; one 
at Superior City, Wisconsin; and two at Oneota. Thus, as in 
the cases of many pioneers of the American West, the parents’ 
wanderings may be traced by the birthplaces of their children. 

Only by reading these Ely Papers themselves can one fully 
appreciate what a treasure trove was unearthed when their 
existence became known. Fortunately it is probable that in 
the not too distant future that privilege and pleasure will be 
available to the reading public; for the Minnesota Historical 
Society plans to publish all the diaries and a large proportion 
of the letters. The reader will then perceive what he may 
have doubted before, that the daily entries of a humble mis- 
sionary to the Chippewa may prove in time the most valuable 
of all extant records for an understanding of an important but 
neglected chapter in Minnesota history. 

Grace Lee NuTE 


MINNESOTA HistToRICAL SocIety 
St. Pau 
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LINCOLN AND MINNESOTA * 


Although Abraham Lincoln never visited Minnesota, he did 
play a direct part in her history on one important occasion, 
and throughout the years of his prominence in the national life 
he was of course an outstanding figure in the eyes of the people 
of Minnesota. It may be interesting, therefore, on Lincoln’s 
birthday, to trace the points of contact between the great presi- 
dent and our state. 

Up to 1859 the Democratic party was dominant in this state 
and Lincoln’s great rival, Senator Stephen A. Douglas of IIli- 
nois, was something of a hero here. As chairman of the com- 
mittee on territories in the United States Senate he had played 
a part in the organization of Minnesota Territory in 1849; 
and nine years later he had engineered through the Senate the 
bill admitting Minnesota to the Union. Thus the people of 
the state were grateful to the “ Little Giant” for his efforts 
on their behalf. 

In 1857 and 1858 the Republicans were growing stronger 
in Minnesota. As the question of extending slavery to the 
territories became crucial and as it grew evident that on this 
issue the Democratic party was tied to the chariot wheels of 
the South, many men who had previously been Democrats 
began to weaken in their allegiance. In Minnesota the new 
Republican party drew in some of these disaffected Democrats, 
most of the old Whigs, and practically all the immigrants from 
Germany and the Scandinavian countries. 

Nothing increases political interest like a close contest ; and 
as the political situation in Minnesota became less one-sided 
the people began to take a keener interest in national affairs. 
The Lincoln-Douglas debates in the Illinois campaign of 1858 


1A radio talk given on February 12, 1925, from the Twin City broad- 
casting station WCCO. 
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attracted considerable attention here. The Democratic news- 
papers of course favored Douglas and spoke slightingly of 
“Mr. Abe Lincoln.” The Saint Paul Daily Times, on the 
other hand, a Republican newspaper, declared, “It is quite 
evident to our own mind, that the masses are with Lincoln and 
that Douglas will be sent to the shades of private life.” 

In 1859 the Republican party carried Minnesota. Alexan- 
der Ramsey was elected governor, both of the Congressmen 
chosen were Republicans, and the Republican state legislature 
sent to the national Senate a Republican — Morton S. Wil- 
kinson. The presidential nominations of 1860 awakened 
great interest in the state. The Republican convention met 
in Chicago, and the Minnesota delegation went there hoping 
to nominate William H. Seward of New York for president. 
On May 18, however, the choice of the convention fell on 
Abraham Lincoln. On May 109, before the reports of the con- 
vention had reached St. Paul, the Daily Minnesotian and 
Times expressed the opinion that Lincoln’s chance for the 
nomination for president was very slim but that he stood a 
good chance of getting the nomination for the vice presidency. 
The same paper for May 22 has an article from which the 
following is quoted: ‘“ The Republicans of Minnesota looked 
to Wm. H. Seward, as the man who should bear the first 
Republican flag of victory into the White House at Washing- 
tion,” but “ ‘ Honest Old Abe,’ the more than match for the 
author of the Nebraska bill, a pure man and a noble states- 
man, was chosen to lead the great Republican army of this 
Union to complete and certain victory.” The last paragraph 
of the article says eloquently: ‘‘ Minnesota wiil do her duty 
towards placing him in the Presidential chair, despite the 
money of a corrupt Administration or the fawning sycophancy 
of political brawlers. Let us then girt on our armors for the 
coming fight. Let us marshal our forces and when we strike, 
let it be for a gallant champion of Freedom, for Free Land, 
Free Men, and a Glorious Cause.” 
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The Daily Pioneer and Democrat, politically opposed to 
Lincoln, was naturally not laudatory, as the following extract 
shows: “ The ticket, we regard, as a very weak one, espe- 
cially in the great central States, where the Republicans most 
need strength. The candidates will create little enthusiasm in 
the north, and if the Baltimore convention acts judiciously, 
will not stand a ghost of a chance of an election.” Another 
extract from the same paper is still more pointed: “In St. 
Paul, where Seward has hosts of friends, curses both loud and 
deep were hurled at the Convention, for cowardly rejecting the 
great apostle of Republicanism, for a man whose political 
record consists in his defeat by Douglas for U. S. Senator.” 

Whatever may have been the disappointment of Minnesota 
Republicans at Lincoln’s nomination, they swallowed it bravely 
and made an active campaign for him. One of its chief fea- 
tures was an address delivered from the steps of the state 
Capitol by William H. Seward, who had come into the state 
to urge his Minnesota friends to support Lincoln. 

In this campaign, slavery was the outstanding issue. On 
the slavery question, the attitude of most of the Republicans 
of Minnesota was identical with that of Lincoln. They were 
opposed to the further extension of slavery, but did not dream 
of interfering with it in the states where it already existed. 
It took secession and civil war to bring them to approve the 
abolition of slavery. 

When secession actually came Minnesota opinion was at 
first divided. Many citizens sympathized with Henry M. 
Rice, the able Democratic senator from Minnesota, when he 
counseled that the southern states be allowed to secede. “ We 
are a family of brothers,” he said, “and if we cannot live 
together in peace, in the name of God, let us agree as brothers 
to separate in peace.” Representative of a larger section of 
Minnesota opinion was the Republican Senator Wilkinson’s 
statement that secession implied revolution and civil war. 
Governor Ramsey happened to be in Washington when Fort 
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Sumter was taken and he promptly offered President Lincoln 
a regiment of men from Minnesota, thereby gaining for the 
state the distinction of being the first to volunteer troops for 
the Civil War. When war did come, Rice and his followers 
fell in line and worked loyally for the Union cause. In all 
22,000 men from Minnesota served in the Civil War — not a 
bad record from a state only two years old and with a popula- 
tion of less than 170,000 whites. 

Sixteen months after the Civil War began Minnesota was 
confronted with the Sioux Outbreak. This is not the time to 
trace the events of that most thrilling episode in the history of 
our state— we are interested only in Lincoln’s connection 
with it. After the outbreak was put down a military commis- 
sion appointed by General Sibley tried the Indian prisoners 
and sentenced about three hundred of them to be hanged. 
According to the army regulations, courtmartial sentences 
imposing capital punishment had to be approved by the com- 
mander in chief — that is, the president. When it became 
known that Lincoln was considering the cases he was sub- 
jected to a bombardment of petitions and resolutions. A few 
begged for clemency, but most of those from Minnesota urged 
swift and drastic punishment of the Indians and contained 
veiled threats that if the Indians were not legally hanged they 
would be lynched. 

The newspapers with one accord lifted up their voices and 
cried for blood. Here is a paragraph from the Mankato Inde- 
pendent: 


The final disposition to be made of the condemned Indians, 
is understood to depend upon the policy of the General Gov- 
ernment, which, judging from repeated Washington tele- 
grams, is averse to a wholesale execution. That they will be 
finally executed, however — either by order of the President, 
or by the will of the People, who make Presidents — we do 
not harbor a doubt. Their guilt has been fully established 
upon careful and conscientious investigation by a competent 
court, and pay the penalty of their atrocious crimes they must 
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and shall. The People have sworn it. They have the power, 
and will never sanction or permit the exercise of a mistaken 
clemency by the Government, which will allow these rascals, 
whose hands are reddened with the blood of hundreds of our 
defenceless population, to escape the extreme penalty adjudged 
against them. 

The Saint Paul Pioneer of November 22, 1862, quotes this 
paragraph and comments as follows: ‘ We have hopes that 
the Government will yet consent that capital punishment shall 
be meted out to all the condemned by the proper authorities ; 
but, should another course be adopted, we feel very confident 
that the people will take the matter into their own hands, and 
do substantial justice.” 

Almost the only voice in Minnesota opposed to wholesale 
execution was that of Bishop Henry Whipple. He had seen 
enough of the mistreatment of the Indians by government 
officials and others to feel that the outbreak was largely the 
fault of the white men. In the fall of 1862 he was in Wash- 
ington and with his relative, General Halleck, he called on 
Lincoln. The president said of the interview not long after, 
“He came here the other day and talked with me about the 
rascality of this Indian business until I felt it down to my 
boots.” 

Lincoln had the evidence of the Indian trials examined with 
considerable care. The commission had sentenced to death all 
the Indians who had killed white men or who had showed their 
intent to kill by participating in battles against the whites. The 
president felt that those who had merely fought in battles 
were prisoners of war and should not be executed. Of the 
condemned, there were forty who were proved to have killed 
defenseless and unarmed settlers. These forty Lincoln con- 
sidered guilty of murder and deserving of the death sentence. 
On the recommendation of the military commission the sen- 
tence of one of them was commuted to ten years’ imprisonment. 

In the library of the Minnesota Historical Society in St. 
Paul, there is a valuable manuscript in Lincoln’s own hand- 
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writing. It is dated Washington, December 6, 1862, and 
reads as follows: 


BRIGADIER GENERAL H. H. SIBLEy 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Ordered that of the Indians and Half-breeds sentenced to 
be hanged by the Military Commission, composed of Colonel 
Crooks, Lt Colonel Marshall, Captain Grant, Captain Bailey, 
and Lieutenant Olin, and lately sitting in Minnesota, you cause 
to be executed on Friday the nineteenth day of December, 
instant, the following named, to wit [ there follows a list of 39 
names |. 

The other condemned prisoners you will hold subject to 
further orders, taking care that they neither escape nor are 
subjected to any unlawful violence. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
President of the United States. 


The people of Minnesota were not pleased at this example 
of clemency, but they did not take the law into their own 
hands nor did they bear any grudge against the president for 
his action. In 1864 they registered their choice for Lincoln 
for president by a majority of about eight thousand in a total 
vote of forty-two thousand. The Saint Paul Press headlines 
for November 9 and 10, 1864,— “ God Be Praised” and 
“ Rejoice Oh! Earth ” — indicate the enthusiasm with which 
Minnesota Republicans greeted Lincoln’s reélection. The 
same paper for November Io said, “In all future time last 
Tuesday will be marked as the most critical moment of Ameri- 
can history, the experimentum crucis of free government and 
of popular rights ; not for this nation only, but for all the world. 
It was then the American people escaped the greatest of all 
calamities . . . National Death —the suicide of free Govern- 
ment.” 

In 1865 Minnesota joined with the rest of the nation in 
mourning Lincoln’s untimely death. The Saint Paul Pioneer, 
which seven years before had belittled “ Mr. Abe Lincoln,” 
now wrote: 
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“* President Lincoln is dead, and a nation weeps. His voice 
is forever hushed, but the lamentations of thirty millions of 
sorrowing people, are heard. Seldom has the grief of a people 
for the death of their ruler been more sincere; never, probably, 
more .universal. 

Whatever differences of opinions may have obtained as to 
the policy pursued by Mr. Lincoln; whatever errors may have 
characterized his administration of the government; all must 
have recognized, now in this hour of our triumph and of the 
vverthrow of the embattled hosts of the rebellion, his peculiar 
fitness and qualifications for the final work of the pacification of 
our distracted and bleeding country. 


Minnesotans in every walk of life joined with the Pioneer 
in feeling that “ Without doubt, in all this broad land, there 
lives not the man who, all things considered, can, in the esti- 
mation and confidence of the great body of the American 


people, fill to-day the place of Abraham Lincoln.” 
SoLon J. Buck 

















MINNESOTA AS SEEN BY TRAVELERS 


Two years hence Minnesota will have an opportunity to cele- 
brate the two-hundreth anniversary of the first occupation of its 
soil by white men. That this bicentennial will be impressively 
observed is certain, for not only do these beginnings of occu- 
pation form an important chapter in Minnesota history, but 
they make a story of exceptional intrinsic interest. The event 
to which general public attention will be drawn in 1927 is the 
establishment in 1727 of a military post on the Minnesota shore 
of Lake Pepin by a French force under the leadership of Réné 
Boucher, sieur de la Perriére. 

La Perriére’s project was a result of a decision by the French 
government to set up in the Sioux country a post to serve as a 
point of departure for an expedition to the Pacific. Acting 
upon the recommendation of Charlevoix, the French authorities 
had authorized an expedition with this object in view as early 
as 1723 and had requested the Jesuits to send two priests to act 
as missionaries among the Sioux, with headquarters at the pro- 
posed fort. A second object was to detach the Sioux Indians 
from an alliance with the Foxes. The hostility of the latter was 
a principal cause for the delay in carrying out the French plans. 
When at length the enterprise was launched in 1727, the “ offi- 
cers and missionaries were carefully chosen, the equipment 
being furnished by a mercantile company formed to exploit the 
trans-Mississippi.”* The expedition reached Lake Pepin on 
September 17, 1727, and a fort — named Beauharnois — was 
erected. The two Jesuit fathers who accompanied the expedi- 
tion were Michel Guignas and Nicolas de Gonnor. They estab- 


1A brief account of the expedition of La Perriére, with detailed refer- 
ences to the sources, is in William W. Folwell, A History of Minnesota, 
1:45 (St. Paul, 1921). 
2 Wisconsin Historical Collections, 17 : xiii. 
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lished the first Christian mission on Minnesota soil and named 
it the Mission of St. Michael the Archangel. La Perriére and 
De Gonnor returned to Montreal in the summer of 1728 and 
the post was left in charge of a nephew of the former, Pierre 
Boucher, sieur de Boucherville. In October, 1728, owing to the 
hostility of the Fox Indians and the difficulty of securing provi- 
sions, the commander, with Father Guignas and the ten mem- 
bers of the garrison, abandoned the post. 

In 1731 the fort and the mission were reéstablished by Réné 
Godefroy, sieur de Linctot, on the higher ground of a bluff near 
the old site. Dr. Edward D. Neill believed that the site of the 
second fort was the same as that now occupied by the Ursuline 
convent and academy of Villa Maria of Frontenac, located 
about a mile east of the station of Frontenac.* The earlier 
fort appears to have been situated on Sandy Point directly 
below the elevation upon which the convent now stands. For 
various reasons the Pacific expedition was never prosecuted 
and neither the fort nor the mission was long-lived. The post 
was maintained in desultory fashion for a number of years but 
was probably never occupied after 1755. 

The most important and interesting record of the first expe- 
dition is a letter by Father Guignas, dated at the Mission of 
St. Michael the Archangel, Fort Beauharnois, on May 29, 
1728. The French original of this account is printed in Pierre 
Margry’s Découvertes et établissements des Francais dans 
Pouest, and an English translation was brought out some years 
ago by the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. The docu- 
ment that follows is a reprint of this translation. By way of 
commentary upon the scientific interests of the Jesuit mission- 
aries it may be noted that on April 30, 1727, the French gover- 
nor, Marquis de Beauharnois, addressed a letter to the French 
minister asking for a case of mathematical instruments for 

3 Edward D. Neill, The Last French Post in the Valley of the Upper 
Mississippi, Near Frontenac, Minn.; With Notices of Its Commandants, 21 
(St. Paul, 1887). 
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‘ 


Guignas and De Gonnor. The instruments specified were “a 
dial plate of universal astronomy, a graduated semi-circle with 
the degrees indicated, a spirit level, a chain with stakes, and a 
telescope six or seven feet long.” * 


WITH LA PERRIERE TO MINNESOTA IN 1727 


[Father Michel Guignas to Marquis de Beauharnois, May 29, 1728, in Wis- 
consin Historical Collections, 17 : 22-28.] 5 


The convoy for the Sioux departed from the end of Montreal 
Island, last year, on the 16th of the month of June, toward eleven 
o’clock in the morning, and reached Michilimakinac on the 22nd 
of the month of July. This post is 251 leagues from Montreal, 
almost directly west, in 45° 46’ North latitude. We spent the 
rest of the month at this post, hoping from day to day to receive 
some news from Montreal, and for the purpose of strengthening 
ourselves against the pretended extreme difficulties of securing 
free passage through the country of the Renards. Finally, as 
nothing was seen, our journey was resumed on the first of the 
month of August; and, after 73 leagues of prosperous naviga- 
tion along the Northern shore of lake Michigan, running towards 
the Southwest, we reached la Baye on the 8th of the same month, 
at half past 5 o’clock in the evening. 

That post is in 44° 41’ north latitude; a halt of two days was 
made there, and on the morning of the 11th we embarked, as we 
were very impatient to arrive among the Renards. 

On the third day after the departure from la Baye, very late 
in the evening, even somewhat far into the night, the chiefs of 
the Puants came out three leagues from their village to meet 
the French, with their peace calumets and with refreshments of 
bear’s meat.® On the next day, the French were received by this 
nation, now very small in numbers, to the sound of several dis- 
charges of musketry, and amid great demonstrations of joy. 
They asked us with so good grace to do them the honor of 


4 Wisconsin Historical Collections, 17: 9. 
5 Charles de la Boische, Marquis de Beauharnois, was the governor of 
New France from 1726 to 1747. 
® The “ Puants” were the Winnebago Indians. 
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spending some time among them, that the rest of the day was 
granted them, from noon until the following night. There may 
be in this village 60 or 80 men in all; but all, both men and 
women, are very tall and well-built. They are upon the borders 
of a very pretty little lake, in quite an agreeable place, both for 
situation and for the good quality of the soil, at 14 leagues from 
la Baye and 8 leagues from the Renards. 

Early the next morning, the 15th of the month of August, 
the convoy set out in fairly good weather to continue on its way, 
but a storm having arisen in the afternoon, we arrived quite wet 
and while the rain was still falling, at the cabins of the Renards, 
a nation so dreaded and really very little to be dreaded, to judge 
from all appearances. It is composed of 200 men at the most; 
but there is a nursery-garden of children, especially of boys 
between ten and fourteen years old, well made and sturdy.’ 

Their cabins are upon a little eminence on the banks of a small 
river which bears their name, very winding or sinuous, so much 
so that one is continually making the entire turn of the wheel~ 
of the compass there. It is, however, quite broad in appearance, 
lying between a chain of hills upon each side; but there is only 
one miserable little channel amid this apparent extent of bed, 
which is a kind of swamp filled with rushes and wild rice of an 
almost impenetrable density. They have only simple cabins of 
bark without any sort of palisade or other fortification. When 
the French canoes touched their shores, they ran down with their 
peace calumets lighted in spite of the rain, and everybody smoked. 

We sojourned among them the rest of this day and all the 
next, to learn their intentions and sentiments regarding the 
French establishing themselves among the Sioux. Sieur Reaume, 
interpreter of the languages of the Indians at la Baye, acted with 
zeal and devotion to the King’s service.* Even if my testimony, 
Monsieur, should not be deemed impartial, I must have the honor 
of telling you that the Reverend Father Chardon, an old mis- 
sionary, was of very great service there; and the presence of 

7 This Fox Indian village was probably located in Waupaca County, 
Wisconsin, “somewhere on the Little Wolf river.” Wisconsin Historical 


Collections, 16: 39. 
8 The interpreter’s name was Pierre Reaume. A brief sketch of this 


man appears in the Wisconsin Historical Collections, 16: 377. 
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the three missionaries, who were there, reassured these cut- 
throats and assassins of the French more than all the discourses 
of the best orators would have done.* A general council was 
called together in one of their cabins; we spoke to them civilly 
and amicably. On their part they gave us some rather fine sides 
of dried meat. 

Early in the morning of the following Sunday, the 17th of 
the month of August, Father Chardon departed with Sieur 
Reaume to return to la Baye, and the company of the Sioux, 
greatly rejoicing at having passed with so much ease over this 
obstacle that had been everywhere represented as so formidable, 
got under way to try and reach their destination. 

Never was there a more tiresome voyage made than this that 
followed on account of the uncertainty regarding the route. No 
one knew it, and we were continually going astray both by water 
and by land for lack of guides and pilots. We continued to 
grope our way, as it were, for a week; for we did not arrive 
until the ninth, towards three o’clock in the afternoon, by pure 
chance (believing ourselves still far away) at the portage of the 
Ouisconsin, which is forty-five leagues from the Renards, count- 
ing the length of the turnings and windings of this wretched 
river. This portage is half a league long, the half of it being 
only a sort of swamp full of mud. The Ouisconsin is quite a 
pretty river, but far inferior to what has been said of it; prob- 
ably those who gave a description of it in Canada had only seen 
it at high water in spring. It is a shallow river upon a bed of 
shifting sand which forms banks almost everywhere, which often 
change place. The shores are either bare and rugged mountains 
or low points with a foundation of sand. Its course from the 
portage is from North East to South West. To its discharge 
into the Mississipi I have estimated the distance at thirty-eight 
leagues. The portage is in 43° 24’ North latitude. The Mis- 
sissipi from the mouth of the Oitisconsin upwards flows from 
the North West. This beautiful river is spread out between two 
chains of high mountains, barren and very sterile, regularly dis- 
tant from each other one league, three quarters of a league, or 


® Jean B. Chardon was a Jesuit missionary who came to Canada in 1699 
and labored chiefly at Green Bay. Wisconsin Historical Collections, 16: 206. 
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half a league where it is the narrowest. Its centre is occupied 
by a chain of islands well wooded, so that in looking at it from 
the top of the heights, one would imagine that one was looking 
at an endless valley watered on right and left by two immense 
rivers. Sometimes also one does not see any river, for these 
islands are overflowed every year and are suitable for raising 
rice. At 58 leagues according to my estimate, from the mouth 
of the Oiiisconsin, in going up the Mississipi, is lake Pepin, 
which is nothing else than this river itself stripped of islands in 
this place, where it may be half a league wide. The part of this 
river that | have traveled over is not very deep, and has shallow 
water in several places, because its bed is of shifting sand like 
that of the Olisconsin. 

On the 17th of September, 1727, at noon, we reached this 
lake, which had been chosen as the end of our voyage. We estab- 
lished ourselves towards evening about the middle of the North- 
ern shore upon a low point whose soil is excellent. The woods 
were very dense there, but they are already thinned on account 
of the rigor and length of the winter, which has been severe 
for the climate, for we are here in latitude 43° 51°.*° It is true 
that the difference in the winter is great compared with that of 
Quebec and Montreal, whatever certain poor judges may say 
of it. The day after landing axes were applied to the trees and 
four days later the fort was entirely finished. It is a plat of 
ground a hundred feet square surrounded by stakes twelve feet 
high with two good bastions. For such a small space there are 
large buildings, detached and not crowded, each 30, 38 and 25 
feet long by 16 feet wide. All would go well there if the place 
was not subject to inundations; but this year, on the 15th of the 
month of April, we were obliged to go and camp outside and the 
water rose in the houses to the height of two feet eight inches; 
and it is useless to say that it was the quantity of snow that fell 
this year. The snow about the fort was melted a long time 
before; and there was certainly not more than a foot and a half 
from the 8th of February until the 15th of March; all the rest 
of the winter one could not have used snowshoes. I have good 
reason for believing that this place is inundated every year. I 


10 The correct latitude is approximately 44° 31°. 
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always had the same opinion of it; but they were not obliged to 
believe me, because old people who said they had lived here 
fifteen or twenty years asserted that it was never inundated. 
We could not re-enter the rather dilapidated houses until the 
30th of the same month of April, and even today the damages 
are hardly repaired. 

Before the end of October all the houses were finished, and 
furnished ; and everyone found himself lodged peacefully in his 
own home. Nothing was thought of then but to go and recon- 
noitre the neighboring districts and rivers, to see those herds of 
fallow-deer of all species of which they tell such tales in Canada. 
They must have disappeared or have greatly diminished since 
the time these former travelers left the country. They are no 
longer in such great numbers, and it is hard to kill any. 

After having wandered about the country for some time 
everybody returned to the fort, and only thought of enjoying 
for a little the fruits of their labors. On the 4th of the month 
of November it was not forgotten that this was the féte day of 
Monsieur the General. Holy Mass was said for him in the 
morning, and we were much inclined to celebrate the holiday in 
the evening; but the slowness of the Pyrotechnist, and the 
changeableness of the weather caused the celebration to be post- 
poned until the 14th of the same month, when some very fine 
rockets were fired off and the air was made to resound with a 
hundred shouts of “ Long live the King,” and “ Long live Charles 
de Beauharnois.” It was on this occasion that the wine of the 
Sioux was made to flow, and it was most excellent, although 
there are no finer vines here than in Canada. What contributed 
much to the amusement was the terror of some cabins of Indians 
who were then around the fort. When these poor people saw 
the fireworks in the air and the stars falling from heaven, women 
and children took to flight, and the most courageous of the men 
cried for mercy, and urgently asked that the astonishing play of 
this terrible medicine should be made to cease. 

As soon as we had arrived among them they assembled in a 
very few days around the French fort to the number of 95 
cabins, which would amount in all to 150 men, for there are at 
the most two men each in their portable cabins of dressed skins, 
and in many there is only one. These were all that we have seen, 
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except a band of about 60 men who came on the 26th of the 
month of February and were of those Nations that are called 
the Sioux of the Prairies. At the end of November the savages 
departed for their winter quarters. It is true that they did not 
go far away and that there were always some to be seen during 
the winter. But since the 2nd of last April, when several cabins 
of them repassed here to go to their spring hunting, none of them 
have been seen. One canoe of ten men, detailed to go and find 
them, looked for them in vain for a week even for more than 
sixty leagues up the Mississipi; it arrived yesterday without 
hearing any tidings of them. 

Although I have said that the Sioux were alarmed at the 
rockets, which they took for new phenomena, it must not be 
supposed from that [that] they are less intelligent than other 
Indians we know. 

They seem to me more so, at least they are apparently much 
gayer and more open and far more dexterous thieves, great 
dancers and great medicine men. The men are almost all large 
and well made; but the women are very ugly and disgusting, 
which does not however check debauchery among them, and is 
perhaps an effect of it. 

















NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


THE KENSINGTON RUNE STONE DISCUSSION AND 
EARLY SETTLEMENT IN WESTERN MINNESOTA 


In the course of an interesting discussion of “ The Kensing- 
ton Rune Stone,’ Mr. Hjalmar R. Holand makes the follow- 
ing observations concerning the general background of the 
region in which the stone was found : 


The first white settler in the county [Douglas County] came 
there in 1865 and lived alone as a hermit in the wilderness for 
several years. Immigration followed the projected survey of 
the Great Northern Railway, which passed through Alexandria 
about twenty-five miles east of the finding place in 1878. At 
Alexandria Senator Knute Nelson was one of the first settlers. 
He took a homestead, now included within the city limits, in 
1870. 

In 1858 the nearest railroad point to the finding place of the 
stone was La Crosse. Not until 1862 was there any construc- 
tion in Minnesota. In 1866 the first railroad west of St. Paul 
was built as far as St. Cloud, one hundred twenty miles from 
Kensington. No railroad reached Douglas County until 1878 
when Alexandria, twenty-five miles from Kensington, was 
reached. 

In the same article Mr. Holand states that the year 1858 “‘ was 
many years before a single white settler had found his way to 
that section of the state.” * 

The statement that the first white settler in Douglas County 
came there in 1865 and “ lived alone as a hermit in the wilder- 
ness for several years” is not supported by the manuscript 
United States Census Schedules for 1860. These records prove 
that there were no less than 195 settlers in Douglas County by 
1860, and they are all listed under the general heading of 
“ Alexandria postoffice.” Two of them, Hans Oleson and 


1 Wisconsin Magazine of History, 3: 174 (December, 1919). 
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Abram Oleson, were Swedes.* By 1865 settlement had been 
begun in the following townships and villages of the county: 
Alexandria (1858), Brandon (1860), Carlos (1863), Holmes 
City (1857), Hudson (1864), Ida (1863), La Grand (1860), 
Lake Mary (1863), Moe (1863), Orange (1863-64), Osakis 
(1859), and Urness (1862-63).* As early as 1860 there was 
a population of 240 in Otter Tail County, according to the 
United States Census Schedules for that year. 

Extensive Scandinavian settlement occurred in western Min- 
nesota long before the railroad reached Douglas County. The 
census for 1870 reveals the fact that there were in that year no 
less than 1,227 Swedes and Norwegians and 71 Danes in 
Douglas County, which was not reached by the railroad until 
eight years later. The Scandinavians had indeed already 
pressed farther west and north, for there were in 1870 in Otter 
Tail County 829 Swedes and Norwegians and 41 Danes. In 
Pope County there were 1,075 Swedes and Norwegians and | 
Dane; in Stevens County, 88 Swedes and Norwegians; and in 
Grant County, 169 Swedes and Norwegians and 1 Dane.* 

To say that Knute Nelson, who settled in Alexandria in 
1870, was one of that city’s first settlers is perhaps a trifle mis- 
leading. Alexandria was founded in the summer of 1858 by 
Alexander and William Kinkead, and by the time the future 
United States senator arrived in the village it was twelve years 
old and had, according to the 1870 census, 503 inhabitants, of 
whom 202 were foreign-born. Holmes City, not far from the 
Kensington region, was a thriving little village of 452 souls in 
1870, 270 of whom were foreign-born. That the large 
majority of the foreign-born inhabitants were Scandinavians 
admits of no doubt. Holmes City, it may be noted, was 

2 One copy of these census schedules is now in the possession of the Min- 
nesota Historical Society. The section on Douglas County population is 
in the United States Census Schedules, 1860, vols. D and O-R. 

3 Warren Upham, Minnesota Geographic Names, Their Origin and His- 


toric Significance, 175-179 (Minnesota Historical Collections, vol. 17). 
4 United States Census, 1870, Population, 360. 
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founded by a group of pioneers from Shakopee — Thomas 
Holmes, Noah Grant, and W. S. Sanford. Benjamin Dens- 
more made a trip to Otter Tail Lake in the fall of 1857 and his 
journal contains several references to Holmes City. The settle- 
ment seems to have been made “ sometime between May and 
October, 1857, probably in the early summer of that year.” ° 

When Paul Hjelm-Hansen visited Alexandria in the summer 
of 1869 —a year before Knute Nelson arrived — he found in 
that city six Scandinavian clerks, thirty Scandinavian day 
laborers, and ten or twelve servants of northern origins.* 
There were several Scandinavian business men, including Dahl 
and Vig, painters, L. Johnsen and J. Sundblad, hotel proprie- 
tors, Andreas Larson, a Swedish mason, and S. Holmberg, a 
Swedish wagon maker. There had even been organized a 
“Scandinavian society”’ and it had forty members. The 
Reverend Nils O. Brandt of Decorah, Iowa, visited Alexandria 
while Hjelm-Hansen was there in the summer of 1869 and 
held a Norwegian service in the village. The next day he 
went to Pelican Lake and he later held a “ big meeting” of 
Norwegian farmers at Holmes City. The people at the latter 
place were considering the advisability of calling a minister. 
Hjelm-Hansen also states that during the previous fall (in 
1868) two Scandinavian ministers had visited Alexandria to 
baptize and confirm children.’ 

Hjelm-Hansen was a well-educated Norwegian author and 
journalist who traveled through western Minnesota in the sum- 
mer of 1869 from Alexandria to the Red River of the North 
and wrote a series of travel letters for the benefit of prospective 

5 United States Census, 1870, Population, 178; “ Benjamin Densmore’s 
Journal of an Expedition on the Frontier,” in Minnesota History BuULLE- 
TIN, 3: 180-182; and Constant Larson, History of Douglas and Grant 
Counties, 1: 125, 132, 174, 325 (Indianapolis, 1916). 

6A letter by Hjelm-Hansen, dated at Alexandria on July 12, 18609, is 


printed in full in Nordisk Folkeblad, July 21, 18609. 
7 Nordisk Folkeblad, July 21, August 11, 1869. 
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settlers. In these letters, which were published both in Nor- 
wegian and in Norwegian-American newspapers, he tells of 
many Scandinavian settlements which he visited in the general 
region west of Alexandria. The settlers in most cases, he notes, 
had come a year or two earlier. In the Pelican Lake region 
there were a considerable number of Scandinavians, some of 
whom he mentions by name. Near Union Lake was the so- 
called Oxford settlement, which numbered about 150 Nor- 
wegians. At Danish Prairie, near Fergus Falls, there were 
30 Danes, 2 Swedes, and 4 Norwegians, and near Wall Lake, 
a few miles northeast of Fergus Falls, there were some Danes 
and 25 Norwegians. Near Pomme de Terre, in the “ Ten 
Mile Settlement,” there were 170 Norwegian farmers. Twelve 
miles from Dayton, Hjelm-Hansen found about 40 Norwegian 
farmers, and not far from this settlement he found a group of 
30 Norwegians.* Not only did Hjelm-Hansen’s letters have a 
considerable influence in helping to forward the movement of 
Scandinavians into the fertile lands of western Minnesota and 
of Dakota, but they also form an interesting source of informa- 
tion on the progress of settlement to 1869. It is to be hoped 
that the letters will eventually be brought out in an English 
translation. 

Two years before Hjelm-Hansen made his western journey, 
a book dealing with the Scandinavians in the United States and 
Canada was published by Johan Schréder at La Crosse, in 
which there is an interesting brief account of Douglas County. 
The author states that 150 Norwegian and Swedish families 
have established themselves in the six southern townships of 
that county. Nils Mikkelsen is named as one of the first 
settlers. Special mention is made of Holmes City and Alex- 


8 Nordisk Folkeblad, September 8, 1869. An interesting account of 
Hjelm-Hansen and his work in promoting Scandinavian settlement is given 
in Axel Tollefson, “ Historical Notes on the Norwegians in the Red River 
Valley,” in the North Dakota Historical Collections, 7 : 133-147. 
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andria, the former being given the greater prominence. The 
author’s preface is dated April, 1867.° 
THEODORE C. BLEGEN 


MINNESOTA HIsToRICAL SOCIETY 
St. Pau. 


8 Johan Schroder, Skandinaverne i de Forenede Stater og Canada med 
indberetninger og oplysninger fra 200 skandinaviske settlementer. En 
ledetraad for emigranten fra det gamle land og for nybyggeren i 
Amerika, 267 (La Crosse, Wisconsin. 1867). Schréder was also the author 
of a long article about “ The Discovery of America by the Northmen,” in 
Nordisk Folkeblad for April 9 and 16, 1868. This article concludes with 
an unfounded report of a Norse rune stone said to have been discovered on 
the Potomac in 1866. It may be noted that the files of Nordisk Folkeblad, 
a Norwegian newspaper which appeared in 1868 at Rochester and was soon 
removed to Minneapolis, contain many references in 1868 and 1869 to 
Douglas and Otter Tail counties, and some interesting letters from Nor- 
wegians who had visited or settled in the western part of the state. See, 
for examples, Nordisk Folkeblad, March 19 and 24, 1860. 

















THE INFORMATION BUREAU 


A SCHOOL MUSEUM 


We are thinking of organizing a museum in our school. 
Could you send me suggestions as to the way in which a 
museum can be organized and how and where materials can 
be gathered? 

A School Superintendent 

At the outset I should say that the matter should be laid 
before your teachers and a clear statement of the purpose of 
organizing such a museum made. Presumably you will want 
to use your museum collection as an adjunct to the school work 
and accordingly material which will assist in the geography, 
history, and domestic science courses should be sought. Your 
manual training classes could be interested in making models 
if it is impossible to get originals of pioneer household furni- 
ture and other objects, and they might also make cases to con- 
tain the material as it is collected. Old-fashioned costumes 
always appeal to girls in the domestic science classes and they 
could readily be induced to conduct searches in their attics 
for such material. A costume collection will give teachers a 
splendid opportunity for studying with their classes the old 
fabrics and the needlework done on the pieces. 

After the interest of the school has been thoroughly aroused 
the interest of the parents and of the general public should be 
excited by newspaper stories,— for your local newspaper editor 
will without doubt help matters along by giving liberally of his 
news space, — a meeting or two, and then perhaps a loan ex- 
hibit held at the school, at the library, or at one of the churches. 
Old settlers in the community and their descendants will doubt- 
less take an interest in having their objects of historical inter- 
est preserved and their services thus recognized. 

In selecting a place in which to house permanently your 
museum collection the element of safety from fire and theft 
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should be given large consideration, for it will be one of your 
strong talking points in asking people for donations. Good 
lighting for the displays — from windows, skylights, or elec- 
tric lights — should also be available. 

One of the important elements in the establishment and 
maintenance of a museum, whether school or public, is the 
selection of some person who possesses the collecting instinct 
and good judgment and taste to select material and to arrange 
that which is received. There is always danger of loading up 
on relics and curios, such as leaves, pebbles, and bits of wood 
from various places, which may mean a good deal to the person 
securing them but which have no intrinsic interest. The dis- 
plays as arranged should not be mere masses of objects laid 
out hit-or-miss as “ Presented by Mr. So and So.” Instead, 
definite attempts should be made to explain something by 
means of the objects. An attempt should be made almost from 
the beginning to classify your material, so that stuffed birds, 
insects, geological specimens, pioneer household material, 
archeological specimens, and Indian relics may be grouped by 
themselves and not muddled together. The records of acces- 
sions, whether kept on cards or in a book, should be as complete 
as possible, so that all available information about a piece may 
be permanently on file, and an accession or record number 
referring to this information should be plainly marked on each 
specimen in such a manner that it will not come off and leave 
the specimen in later years unidentified. The record should 
show what the specimen is, its locality, its date, and other 
available information about it, together with the name and the 
address of the donor and the date when the object was received. 
Specimens which might easily be carried off by unscrupulous 
persons should be displayed under glass in cases, if possible, 
or else should be placed out of reach. 

If you will write to the secretary of the American Associa- 
tion of Museums, 2 West Forty-sixth Street, New York City, 
I am sure that much helpful information and literature will 
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be forthcoming. I shall be glad to keep in touch with you 
and to assist you in every way I can. 
WILLouGHBy M. Bascock 
Curator of the Museum, Minnesota Historical Society 


Though you may not have had manuscripts in mind when 
you inquired about material for your proposed school museum, 
I am going to take the liberty of calling to your attention the 
importance of including them in your scheme. 

Very shortly after your pupils begin to inquire of their rela- 
tives and friends for Indian objects, pioneer household articles, 
and other strictly museum material, you will almost certainly 
be informed that Mr. So and So has an old diary kept in the 
Civil War, or a few letters written by early settlers and describ- 
ing the region, or a fur-trader’s account books, or other 
material for American and Minnesota history. Nothing could 
be better calculated to stimulate interest in history than these 
papers, for they bring to the student the realization that history 
is something more than a list of names and dates to be memo- 
rized. How can a boy think of the Sioux Massacre as a mere 
“ historical event” when he holds in his hands the diary kept 
by his grandfather describing day by day the tragedies and 
heroisms of that eventful summer in Minnesota? One can 
hardly appreciate, I think, the difference that a few such manu- 
scripts, wisely used, will create in the history classes. Besides 
making historical personages real, living men and women, they 
will create a “ feeling for the sources,” which is fundamental 
in acquiring an historical point of view. 

Of course one should not fail to mention that papers of this 
kind are of value for other than history classes. Take, for 
example, the highly useful lesson that can be taught respecting 
legible handwriting ; or the fine pieces of description that letters 
and diaries contain, from which classes in composition can get 
material. 
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I am convinced, however, that letters, diaries, account books, 
and similar material are too valuable for state and national 
history to be left permanently anywhere but in the possession of 
the state historical society, of a county historical society, or of 
some other depository where persons trained in the treatment 
and use of manuscripts can care for them and where they will be 
safe from the ravages of fire, mice, theft, and the other numer- 
ous dangers that beset these frail but invaluable records of our 
past as community, state, or nation. The Minnesota Historical 
Society would always be willing to codperate with you by pre- 
serving in its fireproof building any papers you might discover, 
giving your museum the credit for collecting them. Copies 
made for your collection would preserve the subject matter in 
your museum in more easily accessible form than the documents 
themselves; and, having no original papers left by preceding 
classes, each class would have the inspiration for gathering 
new manuscripts. 

I might mention here the fact that mere information regard- 
ing manuscripts is eagerly welcomed by the Minnesota His- 
torical Society. With the information received from a teacher 
in Chatfield, who in turn obtained the facts while encouraging 
her history class to gather manuscripts, this society succeeded 
in 1923 in getting a file of valuable papers relating to the 
political and military history of the state. Your classes un- 
doubtedly could render similar services to this society and, at 
the same time, learn much about prominent men and women of 
their commiunity’s past. 

We shall watch with much interest the organizing of your 
museum and the results of your pupil’s collecting activities. 
May success be your reward. 

Grace Lee NuTE 
Curator of Manuscripts, Minnesota Historical Society 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Paul Bunyan. By James STEvENS. (New York, Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1925. ix, 245 p. Illustrations.) 

Paul Bunyan. By EstHer SHEPHARD. (Seattle, McNeil Press, 
1924. 235 p-) 

Some of the intellectual influences of the westward movement 
have been suggested by Professor Frederick J. Turner in his 
brilliant essays on the frontier as a factor in American history, 
but the theme has not yet been thoroughly exploited. Certainly the 
frontier has done much to stimulate “ that buoyancy and exu- 
berance which comes with freedom.” It has done more: it has 
given Americans in peculiar degree the habit of expansive think- 
ing. Enormous areas of land were open to the pioneer and he 
undertook the task of taming a continent. Naturally, as these 
forces acted upon his spirit he adopted an increasingly master- 
ful attitude toward men and things. What he did was done in 
a big and wasteful fashion, whether it was cutting down the 
trees of the virgin forests, opening up bonanza farms with their 
thousands upon thousands of acres, gathering up the mineral 
treasures of the earth, or spending the money that he accumu- 
lated. Conservation is a distinctly modern term in its popular 
implications ; it was not in the vocabulary of the pioneer. The hero 
of the frontier and indeed many of the heroes of American 
society have been “ big” men in the pioneer sense, men embody- 
ing the frontiersman’s ideals, men moved by a fierce contempt 
for all that is not fashioned upon a large scale. American busi- 
ness has exalted the master of great wealth, the baron of vast 
enterprises, the doer of stupendous deeds. American history — 
particularly the conquest of the continent — largely explains the 
fact that Americans have developed as no other people the humor 
of exaggeration. Our best representative in this field is undoubt- 
edly Mark Twain, though in some respects Artemus Ward is a 
more typical figure. The so-called “ tall tale” is a characteristic 
element of American literature; it is a product of “ bigness” in 
American development and thought; and this in turn is largely 
a result of the frontier environment. 
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Modern America has now given birth to a heroic myth. The 
stories of Paul Bunyan, the gigantic lumberjack, and of Babe, 
his fabulous blue ox, are extraordinarily interesting because they 
reflect with precision the spirit of bigness which dominated the 
movement of the American people across the continent. The 
stories have their setting in the lumber industry of the West; 
and no industry illustrates more strikingly the frontiersman’s 
large and free-handed way of doing things. 

As one reads the stories of Paul Bunyan one can easily under- 
stand the manner of their origin. The bunkhouse after the day’s 
work, with the lumberjacks seated about the fire, has been the 
scene of many a tale concerning this mythical hero. For sixty 
or more years — through the long winter nights in the logging 
camps — the tales have been in circulation and in process of 
growth. They may have a French-Canadian origin or they may 
have started in middle-western America. Some of the tales are 
unquestionably derived from classic Greek and Latin myths and a 
few appear to be drawn, however indirectly, from Rabelais. At 
all events, the stories are now American to the core and their 
humor is the humor of the old frontier. Paul Bunyan was a 
superlumberjack, great in size, strength, and cleverness. He was 
more than a giant; many of his tales make him a veritable lum- 
berjack god. He was a majestic figure physically. When only 
an infant his tossings at night “knocked down four square 
miles of standin’ timber.” As a grown man he did feats of 
prodigious strength. For example, needing a reservoir for 
water to use in icing his logging roads, he scooped out a hole 
which gradually filled with water and is known today as Lake 
Superior. It is interesting to note that even the minor details 
are drawn to scale. Merely to keep the bowl of Paul’s pipe 
supplied with tobacco required the full time of “a swamper 
with a scoop shovel.” 

Paul Bunyan’s wonderful blue ox, Babe, measured forty-two 
ax handles and a tobacco box between the eyes. This mighty 
beast was dyed a deep blue as a result of exposure during the 
terrible winter of the blue snow in the early sixties. Every 
time Babe was shod a new iron mine had to be opened. As the 
great ox tramped about, his enormous weight caused his feet to 
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sink deep into the hard earth. Let Minnesota “ boosters ” build 
a monument to Babe, for the ten thousand lakes of the North 
Star State were fashioned by his hoof prints. Sad indeed was 
the fate of any ordinary man who tumbled into one of the 
depressions in the ground left by a hoof of the blue ox. Ifa 
very long rope could be secured he might be hauled out, but 
only with difficulty. 

Paul’s camp was of enormous size, and many of the Bunyan 
stories bring out the details of it. It is perhaps indicative of 
the large part that eating played in the lumberjack’s life that 
particular attention is given to the cook shanty. Men were 
sometimes lost between the flour bin and the potato bin. The 
cook once put a loaf of bread into the oven and walked around 
to the other side of the stove to take it out, but before he got 
there the bread was burned to a crisp. To grease the stove on 
which the pancakes were baked it was necessary to fasten hams 
to the feet of the cook’s assistants, who then skated about on 
the stove’s wide surface. 

These items are only minor incidents compared with the great 
exploits of Paul Bunyan and his noble loggers. The clearing 
of the “ Pyramid Forty ” with its millions of feet of lumber, the 
logging of North Dakota, and the digging of the Columbia River 
as a log chute to the sea are typical of the heroic deeds of his 
lumberjacks, and these exploits are described in detail by Mr. 
Stevens and Mrs. Shephard in the books of tales which they 
have collected. Not a few of the incidents related fall 
within the category of the marvelous, rather than the 
heroic, happening, and there is a certain smartness about some 
of the stories which suggests an old lumberjack spinning yarns 
to a “greenhorn.” The affair of the buckskin harness is a good 
illustration. A load of wood is being pulled by the ox to camp 
when a rainstorm drenches the harness. It stretches so much 
that when the ox reaches camp the load is out of sight. The sun 
comes out, however, and while the ox is standing still and the 
driver is having lunch the harness dries and the contraction pulls 
the load into camp. 

The Paul Bunyan tales are true folklore, sprung from the 
soil, uncertain of origin, intimately related to the geography and 
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the history of the region which forms their setting, developed 
orally for many decades before they were written down. Fur- 
thermore, the deeds of Bunyan and his crew are growing in heroic 
proportions under our very eyes. Mr. Stevens and Mrs. Shep- 
hard have performed a distinct service not only to literature but 
also to history by writing down the tales of the exploits of the 
redoubtable Paul Bunyan. The reviewer feels that Mrs. Shep- 
hard’s volume is of far greater value than Mr. Stevens’, for 
she has presented the stories just as she has heard them from 
the lips of old lumbermen, whereas Mr. Stevens has dressed up 
the tales in a language that does not remotely suggest the lumber 
camp. For example, after Paul and the Big Swede pull out a 
row of stumps, leaving a chasm now known as the Yosemite, 
Paul is made to remark, “ Now, there is a historical accomplish- 
ment for all to read about.” At another time, Mr. Stevens 
causes the great lumberjack to deliver this exquisite dissertation, 
“Etiquette, dainty speech, sweet scents, poetry and delicate 
clothes belong properly in the drawing room, the study and the 
sanctum. They are hothouse growths.” Mrs. Shephard’s Paul 
is more convincing ; he talks like this: “ You get right into that 
cook-shanty and start the hotcakes. You’re just the man I been 


lookin’ for.” 
THEODORE C. BLEGEN 


Farmers and Workers in American Politics. (Columbia Uni- 
versity, Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, vol. 
113, no. 2). By Sruart A. Rice, A. M. (New York, 
Columbia University, 1924. 231 p.) 

The Agrarian Movement in North Dakota. (Johns Hopkins 
University, Studies in Historical and Political Science, se- 
ries 43, no. 1). By Paut R. Fossum, Pu. D. (Baltimore, 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1925. 183 p.) 


Such studies as these, coming so closely upon the heels of the 
movements discussed, cannot hope to be definitive and final. 
They illustrate once more the willingness of the sociologist, and 
sometimes even the economist, to rush in where the historian 
fears to tread. The author of one monograph tries to settle the 
question whether or not “farmers and industrial workers are 
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like-minded or mutually antagonistic in their respective political 
attitudes.” His answer, he believes, will shed light upon the 
“ probability or improbability of a durable farmer-labor alliance 
in American politics.” The other, with more attention to the 
economic and historical background of his subject, tries to dis- 
cover a badly-needed way out of a present dilemma for the 
North Dakota farmer. Both studies are undeniably worth while, 
but only time can demonstrate the soundness of some of the con- 
clusions vouchsafed. 

Mr. Rice progresses through mazes of tables and formulas 
to the conclusion that there are many “ points of resemblance ” 
between farmers and workingmen, but an even larger number of 
“points of dissimilarity.” When the “points of resemblance ” 
are uppermost, the two groups will be able to codperate and will 
merge for the moment into one group. When the “ points of 
dissimilarity ” have the upper hand, they will disagree and remain 
two groups. Thus the farmers and the workers have been and 
will be in opposition on matters of a moral nature, such as “ pro- 
hibition, sex, gambling, the regulation of personal conduct.” 
They find it possible to agree, however, against their common 
oppressors, the middlemen, even to the extent of burying, while 
the battle rages, their antagonistic interests as producers and 
consumers. Should issues of the former type dominate Ameri- 
can politics during the near future, the farmers and workers will 
not agree. “ Should questions involving political reform, public 
utilities, or the rights and privileges of labor or agriculture 
become dominant . . . a successful alliance . . . might develop.” 

Mr. Fossum approaches his subject in a manner far more 
intelligible to the historian. He presents in considerable detail 
the activities of the Farmers’ Alliance and the Populist party in 
North Dakota, and he assumes, doubtless correctly, that the 
fundamental purpose of this early agrarian movement was to 
secure by intervention of the state government a return of com- 
petitive methods “to a business that had passed that stage a 
score of years ago.” The movement is credited with many inci- 
dental victories and many badly needed reforms, but the ulti- 
mate goal was unattained and remains unattainable. The stories 
of the codperative elevator movement and of the Nonpartisan 
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League then follow, each told with reasonable accuracy and fair- 
ness, although it is plain that the author is no partisan of the 
League. Here, too, the agrarians gained many incidental victo- 
ries, only to fail in their attempts to realize their fondest hopes. 
They gained an increasing knowledge, however, of the methods 
and the possibilities of codperative marketing, and in this system 
they began to center their faith. Here, according to Mr. Fos- 
sum, lies the way of salvation. In due time the farmer will be 
content to relegate the government “to its true function of 
arbiter and protector of private rights ”; he will no longer regard 
it “as an agency with which to curb other forms of industry and 
thus bring back the ‘ good old days.’” Instead, he “ will, by the 
application of industrial methods, so long despised and ignored, 
seek to work out . . . [his] destiny along industrial lines.” 

But for these last statements some historian of the future must 
supply the footnotes. 

Joun D. Hicks 


Fifty Years on the Firing Line. By James W. WitHam. (Chi- 
cago, the author, 1924. 214 p.) 


The “ Firing Line” referred to is that of the farmers of the 
Northwest against the forces of “ special privilege.” The author, 
although not a general nor yet even a colonel in the struggle, 
managed to participate in every important conflict from the days 
of Oliver H. Kelley to the days of Magnus Johnson. In publish- 
ing this autobiography, informally written and loosely knit as 
it is, he has done a real service to the cause of history. Closer to 
the masses than the usual writer of autobiographies, he reflects 
better their point of view; more familiar with the sufferings of 
the pioneer farmers, he tells a more convincing tale. 

One need not admit that the farmers’ remedies were always 
well advised to be convinced that their grievances were well 
founded. And sometimes their remedies worked. Moreover, 
they did not have a monopoly upon the economic sophistry of 
their times. The single gold standard men of the nineties, for 
example, were about as far from a reasonable and final solution 
of the currency problem as the free-silverites or the greenbackers. 
It took twenty-five years more to evolve the present federal 
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reserve system, and doubtless the last word on banking and 


currency is yet to be said. 
J. D. H. 


Erindringer av Peer Strimme, efter hans déd utgit av en komite. 
(Minneapolis, Augsburg Publishing House, 1923. 429 p. 
Portrait. ) 


This volume contains the reminiscences of Peer Stroémme, 
widely known Norwegian-American teacher, minister, journalist, 
novelist, poet, politician, lecturer, and traveler, who died in 1921 
at his home in Madison, Wisconsin. His varied activities centered 
mainly in that state and in Minnesota. He was born in Wisconsin 
in 1856, the son of Norwegian immigrants. He was graduated 
from Luther College in 1876 and thereafter spent three years in 
St. Louis as a theological student in Concordia Seminary. In 
1879 he went to the Red River Valley, where in the region north 
of Fargo, he served as a pastor of several Lutheran congrega- 
tions on both sides of the Red River. From 1881 to 1886 he 
was superintendent of schools in Norman County, Minnesota, in 
addition to carrying his usual work as a clergyman. In the vol- 
ume under review a chapter of seventy pages is devoted to his 
experiences as “ Minister and School Superintendent in the Red 
River Valley ” and a remarkably vivid picture is given of condi- 
tions in that region during the early eighties. 

In his later career StrOmme was at different times an instructor 
at St. Olaf College; a minister in Buffalo County, Wisconsin; 
editor of Norwegian newspapers in Chicago, Superior and Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, Minneapolis, and Grand Forks; editor of the 
Minneapolis Times and the Minneapolis Star; Democratic poli- 
tician active in numerous campaigns in Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota; globe-trotter; and indefatigable author and translator, 
whose best book, Hvorledes Halvor blev prest [How Halvor 
Became a Minister], is a realistic novel with a Norwegian-Ameri- 
can background. Strémme’s activities in all these capacities are 
described in his autobiography, which is a well-written and an 
extremely interesting document illuminating Norwegian-Ameri- 


can life in the upper Mississippi Valley. 
2 & 
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Collections of the State Historical Society [of North Dakota]. 
Volume 7. Edited by Ortn G. Lipsy. (Grand Forks, 1925. 
353 p. Illustrations.) 


This volume constitutes a valuable contribution not only to 
North Dakota history but also to knowledge of Minnesota’s devel- 
opment and to the story of the Scandinavians in the United 
States. 

The first article in the book, “‘ Pioneer Experiences of Horatio 
H. Larned,” by Ethel A. Collins, is an account of a man who 
went west with the Fisk expedition of 1864 and thereafter played 
an important part in the Dakota Indian trade. Larned’s father, 
William Larned, was a Minnesota pioneer who settled at St. 
Anthony in 1850, served for two terms as a member of the terri- 
torial Senate, and took part in the promotion of the town of 
Anoka. Two Minnesota exploits of the son are mentioned by 
Miss Collins. She writes that in “the summer of 1858 he 
helped a merchant, Staples, drive 25 head of beef steers from 
Anoka to Vermilion Lake, north and west of where Duluth now 
stands.” One wonders whether this expedition really occurred 
as early as 1858. The Lake Vermilion gold rush, to which a 
reference is made in a footnote (p. 4), took place seven years 
later. In 1862 Larned enlisted for Indian service and served 
under Sibley and Pope, and for a time he was stationed at Fort 
Abercrombie as a cavalry soldier. After the expiration of his 
term of service he joined the Fisk expedition of 1864. Miss 
Collins states that the object of Larned and his father, who 
joined him in this enterprise, was to “take out a stock of hard- 
ware to be sold to Idaho miners.” The elder Larned invested 
fifteen thousand dollars; the younger, one thousand. “ They had 
eight teams, and the teamsters, in pay for their services, were 
given their board and keep. There was one strong one-horse 
wagon, covered with canvas and fully equipped, which was used 
by Larned’s father and mother” (p. 5). The story of the 
expedition is told in considerable detail by Miss Collins, and 
the balance of her article is devoted to later Dakota experiences 
of Larned. Her article is followed by a series of interesting 
sketches by Larned himself, who is now about eighty years of 
age. Some of these sketches are of distinct Minnesota interest. 
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The second section of the volume is a series of “ Biographical 
Sketches of North Dakota Pioneers.” The first biography is 
that of Frank Viets, who brought his family from Ohio to 
Dakota in 1870 via the Great Lakes, Duluth, St. Paul, St. Cloud, 
and Georgetown. The trip from St. Cloud west was made in a 
prairie schooner and at Alexandria Mr. Viets stopped long 
enough to advise with one Knute Nelson as to the land farther 
west. The Viets biography contains much information about the 
Red River Valley of interest both for the Minnesota and the 
Dakota sides of the river. Augustus Barlow, the subject of the 
second sketch, made a trip from St. Louis to St. Paul probably 
in 1847 on a steamer towing a barge of cattle for Fort Snelling. 
In 1849 he again went to St. Paul, and soon thereafter he became 
a raftsman on the Mississippi. During the Civil War he was in 
Canada, but in May, 1865, he returned to Minnesota. In the 
late seventies Barlow went to Dakota and became a Red River 
boatman and pilot. A. H. DeLong, the subject of another of the 
sketches, settled at Greenleaf, Minnesota, in 1859. “During the 
winter of 1862-3,” he says, “I killed sixty deer and a number of 
bears.” <A vivid account of the Sioux Outbreak of 1862, written 
by DeLong, is included with the account. DeLong served as a 
scout under Sibley. These biographies are typical; the normal 
thing apparently in the story of the North Dakota pioneer is a 
Minnesota background, and it is very interesting to take one spe- 
cific case after another and trace out the Minnesota connection. 

Most of the rest of the volume is devoted to a series of articles 
and sketches about the Norwegians in the Red River Valley. 
Much miscellaneous material is brought together by Axel Tol- 
lefson in his “ Historical Notes on the Norwegians in the Red 
River Valley.” He first deals with “ Early Immigration of the 
Norwegians to the Red River Valley,” and discusses in much 
detail the work of Paul Hjelm-Hansen, the Norwegian journal- 
ist who in 1869 as an agent of the Minnesota state board of 
immigration visited the Red River Valley and did much to adver- 
tise it among Norwegians and Norwegian-Americans. The data 
for this informing account of Hjelm-Hansen was supplied by 
Mr. Luth Jaeger. After this section, Mr. Tollefson devotes his 
attention to the “Settlement of Norwegians in Grand Forks 
County,” and to various institutions in Grand Forks that illus- 
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trate Norwegian activities. A long study of “ The Norwegian 
Lutheran Church in the Red River Valley,” by Anton Hillesland, 
follows Mr. Tollefson’s essay. An excellent narrative is given of 
the establishment and growth of the Lutheran church among the 
Norwegians of North Dakota and some attention is paid to the 
general background of this church. After a discussion of some 
of the later developments of the church, the author presents a 
series of biographical sketches of early Norwegian Lutheran min- 
isters and other pioneers in North Dakota, including Peer 
Stromme, S. O. Braaten, T. K. Gaustad, N. T. Ylvisaker, J. J. 
Ringstad, Bersvend Anderson, S. S. Wold, S. L. Tallakson, and 
Bjug Harstad. These sketches are filled with unusually interest- 
ing material illuminating the conditions of frontier life in North 
Dakota. Bojer, the Norwegian novelist, has recently written a 
novel about Norwegian-American life in Dakota; the sketches 
in the volume under review convey to one the vivid reality which 
lies back of the pioneer epic. The value of the sketches is con- 
siderably enhanced by the fact that long quotations giving per- 
sonal reminiscences are usually included. In almost every case 
there are Minnesota connections. 

At the end of the volume are two interesting items. One is 
an admirable study in local history —an article by Emma Sev- 
erson on “ The History of Crary,” based in part upon interviews 
of the author with old settlers of the town and in part upon 
material in contemporary newspapers and other sources. The 
other is a good account of “The Medora-Black Hills Stage 


Line,” by Lewis F. Crawford. 
7.0. B 


Who’s Who Among Minnesota Women: A History of Woman's 
Work in Minnesota from Pioneer Days to Date, Told in 
Biographies, Memorials and Records of Organizations. Com- 
piled by Mary Ditton Foster. (N. p., 1924. 380 p. Il- 


lustrations. ) 


This book is an extremely useful compendium of information 
about women and women’s organizations in Minnesota. Scat- 
tered throughout the volume are biographical sketches of more 
than five hundred women, brief accounts of approximately one 
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hundred and fifty women’s organizations, state and local, and a 
series of seven brief essays. Two of the latter are contributed 
by Dr. Warren Upham, on “ The Women and Children of Fort 
St. Anthony, Later Named Fort Snelling” (published elsewhere 
some ten years ago), and “ Honorable Women of Minnesota 
History”; other essays are three unsigned, brief, and encyclo- 
pedic accounts of the women journalists, missionaries, and musi- 
cians of Minnesota, and two single-page surveys of “ Suffrage 
in Minnesota,” by Maud C. Stockwell, and of “ Women of the 
University of Minnesota,” by Ina Ten Eyck Firkins. Mention 
should also be made of a list of about two hundred women 
“ Playwrights and Authors of Minnesota.” The general arrange- 
ment of the material is alphabetical and there is an index at the 
end of the book. A brief introduction is furnished by Alice 
Ames Winter. 

The biographical sketches, most of which are illustrated with 
portraits, run about two to the page. As a rule they are sober 
and compact summaries, crammed with information. Many 
women of importance in the earlier history of Minnesota are 
included. In the selection of subjects for sketches among living 
women, commercial considerations appear to have been among the 
determining factors. Certainly a great many women whose biog- 
raphies ought to be included in such a work are not thus repre- 
sented. The volume is not a comprehensive one, and its repre- 
sentative character is at least open to serious question. Its com- 
piler has wisely recognized the deficiency by printing at the end 
of the book a long list of names of “ Women Who have Been 
Given Recognition.” She explains that in some _ instances 
sketches of these women have been omitted because of their 
“personal prejudice against exploitation in any public way of 
their endeavors and achievements.” Unfortunately she does 
not anywhere make clear the exact basis upon which persons and 
organizations have been selected for sketches. It should be noted 
in this connection that not a few clubs, including some important 
ones, are omitted. 

Notwithstanding its incompleteness, the book is a valuable 
work containing in compact form a vast amount of useful data. 
It can hardly be considered a “ history of woman’s work in Min- 
nesota,” but it makes a notable contribution to the materials for 
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such a history. The reviewer is inclined to lament the fact that 
the book does not contain an interpretative chapter surveying 
in particular the remarkable progress of organization among the 
women of the state. If the woman’s movement in Minnesota is 
typical of that in the nation at large, such an essay would have 
a significance and an interest that would reach far beyond the 
boundaries of the state. 

A comprehensive study of women as a factor in the develop- 
ment of Minnesota will probably some day be made. Dr. Arthur 
M. Schlesinger, in his admirable essay on the rdle of women in 
American history, published in his New Viewpoints in American 
History, has indicated the point of view that should be adopted 
in such a study. The great importance of the part played by 
women in history is universally admitted, but it is almost never 
brought out adequately in the published histories. Certainly a 
real contribution to American history could be made if some 
competent historian undertook a thoroughgoing study of the 
influence of women in the history of a single state, say Minne- 
sota. But perhaps this is an unattainable dream, for there is an 
almost insurmountable difficulty. It is this: who, ah who, can 
measure the influence of women in the development of this com- 


monwealth ? 
cee 


Historical Contributions, Concerning the Settlement and Devel- 
opment of West Central Minnesota, Stevens County and 
the City of Morris. By Carvin L. Brown. (Morris, re- 
printed from the Morris Tribune, 1922-23. 62 p. Illustra- 
tions. ) 


The late Chief Justice Calvin L. Brown was an indefatigable 
student of local history, interested particularly in the back- 
grounds of Stevens County. With the history of that county he 
had been closely identified, in fact, for he located in Morris as 
a young attorney in 1878. His studies in the local history field 
are therefore based in part upon personal recollections, but he 
also made careful use of newspapers and other sources. 

The volume under review is made up of a number of articles, 
all of which have previously appeared in the Morris Tribune. 
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The first, entitled “ When Counties of State Were Named,” also 
appears, under a somewhat altered title, in the Minnesota His- 
TorY BuLtetin for February-May, 1922. The titles of the 
other articles or chapters are “ The Railroads in and thru Stev- 
ens County,” “ Stevens County in the Making and the Men Who 
Made It,” “ Some Politics, 1874-1878,” “ Politics in 1879-1886,” 
“These Were the Pioneers,” “The Unincorporated Village of 
Morris,” “Early Doctors and Lawyers,” “ Morris Incorporated 
1878,” and “ The First and Subsequent Village Elections, 1878- 
1880 and Other Items.” On the whole these papers constitute 
a valuable and an interesting contribution to Minnesota local his- 
tory and in some cases the studies have more than a local interest. 
The account of “ Politics in 1879 to 1886” contains an interest- 
ing report of the Stevens County aspects of the dramatic Nelson- 
Kindred campaign of 1882. Brown was himself a successful 
independent candidate for county attorney in the election. His 
opponent, he writes, “ had control of the republican party machin- 
ery supporting Nelson” and Brown was therefore excluded from 
its councils. Nevertheless he “ was not a Kindred supporter and 
did not join his forces.” 

Although much of the material in the articles has to do with 
law and politics, no little attention is given to the social aspects 
of the development of Stevens County and of Morris. The 
author reveals a genial affection for the small town of which he 
writes and displays evident pride when he chronicles his mem- 
bership in the “Oyster Can Club” and in the “ First Brass 
Band.” Yet he is no sentimentalist, and many shrewd comments 
reveal his interest in the actual and possible improvement of the 
town. 


T. C. B. 
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A significant new development in connection with the promo- 
tion of historical consciousness in the state is the launching of a 
local history essay contest open to high school students, sponsored 
by the society in cooperation with the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. Plans for the contest have been worked out through con- 
ferences with the chairman of the division of applied education 
of the federation, Mrs. Will Curtis of St. James. Subjects sug- 
gested for essays are “ The Story of My Grandparents in Min- 
nesota,” “The Beginnings of My Community,” and “An Old 
Settler’s Story of Pioneer Life in Minnesota.” The writers are 
urged to make use of old letters, diaries, newspapers, and other 
documents, and to interview old settlers. It is expected that 
most of the papers prepared will eventually be turned over to 
the society. The management of the contest in the counties and 
club districts will be in the hands of the federation. The prize- 
winning essays from the districts will be judged by a committee 
appointed by the superintendent of the society and two officials 
of the federation. In all two hundred dollars in prizes will be 
awarded. Of this amount the sum of twenty-five dollars will 
be used for the first state prize and this amount is provided by 
the society. The entire contest will undoubtedly stimulate inter- 
est in the study of Minnesota history in the high schools of the 
state, and it may lead to the discovery and permanent preserva- 
tion of many old documents of historical value. 


Sixteen additions to the society’s active membership were 
made during the three months ending September 30. The names 
of the new members, grouped by counties, follow: 

HENNEPIN: Mrs. John C. Hutchinson, Mrs. Maud H. Love- 
lace, Russell A. Plimpton, Sophia E. Russell, and Faith Thomp- 
son of Minneapolis, and Martin W. Odland of Robbinsdale. 

Martin: Frank A. Day of Fairmont. 

Ramsey: Dr. James C. Ferguson, Elizabeth McGregor, and 
Oscar E. Johnson of St. Paul. 

Swirt: O. H. Strand and Frank A. Thornton of Benson. 

Winona: Mary Grant of Winona. 
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NONRESIDENT: Robert M. Gaylord of Rockford, Illinois; H. 
QO. Johnson of Hebron, North Dakota; and William H. Best of 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


The society lost six active members by death during the quar- 
ter ending September 30, 1925: Samuel J. Brown of Brown’s 
Valley, August 29; Samuel Lord of St. Paul, September 1; 
Charles E. Lovett of Duluth, September 10; Olin D. Wheeler 
of St. Paul, September 10; Bishop H. Schriber of St. Paul, Sep- 
tember 11; and John W. Willis of St. Paul, September 12. 


The number of schools and public libraries subscribing to the 
society’s publications has been increased to 171 by the addition of 
five institutions during the last quarter. These include the pub- 
lic library of Bemidji; public schools in Lewiston, Red Wing, 
and Chisholm; and St. Benedict College of St. Joseph. 


An editorial entitled “The Human Background of Minne- 
sota,” published in the Minneapolis Tribune for August 10, after 
commenting favorably upon the service rendered by the society 
both in its publication and its collecting activities, offers the fol- 
lowing opinion: “It is the business of an historical society to 
find and publish the truth in so far as it can be ascertained. This 
does not mean that all discovered truth should be published, but 
it does mean that that which is preserved should do no conscious 
violence to facts or to the spirit underlying the facts.” The 
editorial calls attention particularly to the importance of original, 
contemporary documents for the study of history. 


Under the title, “ Picturesque Characters in Early Minnesota 
History,” a radio talk on early fur-traders of Minnesota by Dr. 
Grace Lee Nute, the society’s curator of manuscripts, is pub- 
lished in the September number of the Gopher-M, the monthly 
magazine of the Minneapolis Athletic Club. 


The society’s monthly Check List of state publications com- 
pleted a biennium with the issue listing the publications for June 
and work was begun on a cumulation for the biennium. The 
Check List is to be published quarterly instead of monthly here- 
after, except during sessions of the legislature, when large num- 
bers of important documents appear. 
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At the close of the last fiscal year, on June 30, the Minnesota 
War Records Commission passed out of existence and the society 
fell heir not only to its extensive and extremely valuable collec- 
tion of materials but also to its unfinished task of compiling and 
publishing a history of Minnesota in the World War. Since 
the society received a special appropriation from the last legis- 
lature for this work, a separate war records division has been 
organized to carry it on, and Mr. Franklin F. Holbrook, the 
executive officer of the commission throughout its career, has 
been appointed head of the division, with Miss Livia Appel, for- 
merly on the staff of the commission, as an assistant. The last 
legislature specified that the war history work should be com- 
pleted in two volumes without a roster (see ante, p. 214), and the 
division is bending its energies to that end. It is contemplated 
that the two volumes will consist of narrative histories, one de- 
voted in the main to the services of Minnesotans in the field and 
the other to home activities. 


By the will of Mr. Olin D. Wheeler, whose death occurred on 
September 10, the society is eventually to receive as a bequest 
the sum of one thousand dollars. The balance of his estate is to 
go ultimately to Hamline University to be used by that institu- 
tion to further the study of the history of Minnesota and the 
Northwest, a subject in which Mr. Wheeler was intensely inter- 
ested. 


On September 16 the assistant superintendent addressed the 
Conopus Club of St. Paul on the subject “ Interpreting Minne- 
sota.” 


The United States department of agriculture has undertaken 
the task of compiling lists of prices for agricultural products in 
America from colonial times to the present, and during the sum- 
mer two agents of the department examined the society’s manu- 
script collection searching for Minnesota price quotations. Among 
several diaries in which material of this kind was found were 
those of Baron Freudenreich, who came to St. Paul in 1856 and 
became a successful farmer near the city. His diaries relate 
particularly to the years from 1862 to 1870 and give the current 
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prices for wheat and other grains, vegetables, milk, eggs, butter, 
meat, and the like. Recently the society has received two collec- 
tions of papers that contain much valuable material on the econom- 
ic history of agriculture (see post, p. 397, 398) and it is hoped 
that more will be received in the future. 


The number of visitors to the museum during the summer — 
approximately twelve thousand persons in the three months end- 
ing September 30 — was the largest in the history of the society. 


As usual a display illustrating the main activities of the so- 
ciety was presented at the state fair in September. As a special 
feature, an historical information bureau was maintained in con- 
nection with the exhibit and large numbers of questions were 
answered, especially with reference to the origin and historical 
significance of Minnesota geographic names. 


The society’s traveling exhibit was displayed at Glenwood dur- 
ing the last week of September in connection with a Pope County 
fair and pageant. 


Miss Constance Humphrey, a graduate of Macalester College 
and formerly an assistant in the catalogue department of the St. 
Paul Public Library, joined the staff of the society on October I as 
a cataloguer. Mrs. Ruth L. Davis, office stenographer, resigned 
on October 1, and Miss Edith Johnson, library stenographer, 
has been granted an indefinite leave of absence on account of 
illness. Their places have been filled by the appointments of Miss 
Gladys M. Heimes and Miss Helen Segren. 


ACCESSIONS 


A recent manuscript accession of special importance consists 
of abstracts of the licenses to trade with Indians in the interior 
issued in the colony of Quebec from 1767 to 1776. These ab- 
stracts were compiled at Ottawa from the originals in the Cana- 
dian Archives, under the direction of Dr. Wayne E. Stevens; 
and the expense of the work was shared jointly by a group of 
middle-western historical agencies, each of which has received 
a set of the abstracts. The detailed information in the abstracts 
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includes the names of the traders and the canoemen and lists 
of the various articles of merchandise with records of their value. 
One memorandum for 1775 asks for a pass for James McGill, 
Benjamin Frobisher, and Maurice Blondeau to transport twelve 
canoes to Grand Portage. The names of 102 canoemen are given 
in full and the merchandise is listed as 1,000 gallons of rum and 
brandy, 24 kegs of wine, 90 bags of ball and shot, 150 guns, 150 
bales of dry goods, 15 trunks of dry goods, 12 boxes of iron ware, 
12 nests of brass kettles, 4 nests of copper kettles, 100 packages 
of carrot and twist tobacco, 50 kegs of lard and tallow, and 60 
kegs of pork. This was one of nine licenses issued for the Grand 
Portage trade in 1775. Dr. Stevens has also supplied the society 
with a report on other materials in the Canadian Archives for 
the British régime in the Northwest and with calendars of some 
of them. 


The society has secured from Mr. L. C. Sutherland of Sioux 
Falls a copy of a manuscript by Robert Campbell that tells of a 
journey made under the auspices of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
beginning in November, 1832, from the Red River settlement to 
Kentucky “for the purpose of purchasing sheep, which the 
Company were anxious to introduce into the Settlement.” The 
author was one of the members of the expedition and his ac- 
count, apparently based upon his own contemporary diary, is a 
vivid one. Over a well-known trail the travelers went to Fort 
Snelling and from this point proceeded southward until, early in 
January, 1833, they reached St. Louis. The sheep were purchased 
in Kentucky and on May I the return journey was begun. With 
a “noisy drove” of 1,370 sheep, the expedition started north- 
ward. Early in June on the Illinois prairies “that dreadful 
scourge, the Spear Grass,” was encountered, and by the time the 
Minnesota River was reached more than one thousand of the 
sheep had died. With a mere remnant of the original flock the 
travelers straggled into Fort Garry on September 16, 1833. Ac- 
cording to other records most of the remaining sheep died dur- 
ing the winter. The original manuscript of the narrative by 
Campbell is in the possession of his daughter, Mrs. John M. 
McDonald of Winnipeg. 
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An interesting series of Norwegian travel letters of 1847 and 
1848, originally published in Den Norske Rigstidende (Chris- 
tiania, Norway) from December 6, 1847, to July 3, 1848, has 
been copied for the society from the files of that newspaper in the 
university library at Oslo. The letters were written by Munch 
Raeder, a gifted Norwegian scholar and writer who accompanied 
the Norwegian-Swedish consul general, Adam Lévenskjold, on a 
visit to the Norwegian-American settlements in the Middle West 
in 1847. Much of the material relates to the conditions among 
the newly arrived immigrants, but the letters are intended to 
present a general view of American conditions as well. They 
contain an able analysis of the American situation by a com- 
petent critic and a keen observer. 


Several hundred letters written by John and Nancy Aiton, mis- 
sionaries to the Sioux, have been deposited with the society by 
their daughter, Miss Margaret Aiton of Minneapolis, who pre- 
viously presented a series of papers concerning another mission- 
ary, Dr. Thomas S. Williamson (see ante, p. 204). The Aitons 
went to the Red Wing mission station in 1848. 


The family Bible used by Gideon H. Pond, the well-known 
missionary to the Indians, has been added to the society’s Pond 
collection by Mr. Frank W. Pond of Minneapolis. It contains 
records of births, deaths, and marriages. 


The combined diary and scrapbook of H. H. Spencer of Louis- 
ville, Scott County, covering the period from 1852 to 1872, has 
been received from Mrs. J. S. Carlson of Minneapolis. Many of 
the printed items pasted in the book are accompanied by revealing 
remarks by Spencer, who appears to have been a pronounced 
anti-abolitionist and a sympathizer with that ante-bellum group 
which favored union with gradual emancipation. Unfortunately 
several sheets of the diary are missing. 


The papers of Hollis R. Murdock, who settled in Stillwater in 
1856, have been presented by his daughter, Miss Alice Murdock. 
They consist chiefly of lists of prices as represented in itemized 
bills, but there is also material on lumbering in the St. Croix 
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Valley, on the settlement of Stillwater and its vicinity, and on 
the St. Croix River traffic. 


Among several recent gifts received from Miss Abby A. Fuller 
is a theater program which throws light on the story of methods of 
raising money in Minnesota for Civil War relief work. The 
program is that of the “ Grand Tableaux and Dramatic Entertain- 
ment for the Benefit of the Sanitary Fair,” held at the St. Paul 
Atheneum on January 3, 1865. The affair consisted of two parts 
of eight sections each and the receipts were more than thirteen 
thousand dollars. Among the titles of the sections are “ Trial of 
Effie Deans,” “ Pantomime, from Guy Mannering,” “ Esther be- 
fore Ahasuerus,” “ Jacob in the House of Laban,” and the “ Di- 
vorce of Josephine.” 


A report of Captain James L. Fisk dated January 13, 1865, 
and addressed to the war department has been discovered in the 
archives of that department at Washington and a photostatic 
copy has been made for the society. It deals with the Fisk ex- 
pedition of 1864 and is an important addition to the available 
sources on the early westward movement from Minnesota. Cap- 
tain Fisk severely criticizes General Sully, who, owing to the 
indian difficulties of 1864, forced him to give up his original 
plans, and he also gives some details concerning dissensions among 
the western army officers. The war department censored four 
pages in the original manuscript, and these were consequently 
not copied for the society. One may hazard the guess that the 
deleted portion consists of sharp strictures against either army 
officers or the Indian policy. 


The diaries of A. W. Dawley of Northfield have been pre- 
sented by Miss Edna M. Dawley of that city. They contain a 
valuable detailed record, beginning in 1864, of the life of a 
farmer at Highland, Smithfield, and Northfield, down to a few 
weeks before the death of the author in 1925. Prices of wheat, 
eggs, butter, meat, and other farm products; dates for plowing, 
harvesting, and threshing; wages for threshing; and many other 
items are recorded year by year. Students of Minnesota agricul- 
ture and of prices will find these diaries, particularly for the 
first twenty years, of great value. 
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A letter reporting the finding of the Kensington rune stone 
written by J. P. Hedberg on January 1, 1899, has been turned 
over to the society by Mr. Rodney West, registrar of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 


In 1924 the Department of Minnesota Ladies of the Grand 
Army of the Republic authorized the preparation of a copy of 
the minutes of its annual meetings since its organization in 1893. 
This record has been completed and presented to the society for 
permanent preservation. 


Three volumes of the minutes of the women’s synodical mis- 
sionary societies of the Presbyterian church in Minnesota, cov- 
ering the period from 1916 to 1922, have been added to the so- 
ciety’s growing collection of papers relating to religious activities 
in the state. The home missions records of the same church, 
covering the years from 1900 to 1916, were received some years 
ago. 


From Major Alfred R. Rossberg of Crookston the society has 
received a valuable collection of papers relating to the history of 
Company I, Third Minnesota Infantry, for a period embracing 
the company’s Mexican border service in 1916, its mobilization for 
World War service in 1917, and its conversion to and early serv- 
ice as Battery E of the federalized Third Infantry or the 125th 
United States Field Artillery. During the latter part of this period 
Major Rossberg served as captain of the company, or battery, and 
the papers he has preserved consist of official records such as 
correspondence, reports of inspections, sick reports, duty rosters, 
property lists, requisitions, enlistment papers, and accounts of the 
company funds. Major Rossberg has also presented a copy of an 
extra issued on November 7, 1918, by the Pauillac Pilot, a news- 
paper published by the United States Naval Air Station at 
Pauillac, France, on the occasion of the well-remembered prema- 
ture announcement of the end of the World War. 


Much interesting information relating to the service of a World 
War unit made up in part of Minnesota men is contained in a 
copy of the “ Anniversary Number” of the 604th Engineer, the 
gift of William N. Maher of St. Paul, a former member of the 
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regiment from which this publication took its name. This number, 
which was issued at Montigny-le-Roi, France, apparently in April, 
1919, was one of a series published occasionally by the members 
of the 604th United States Engineers and its publication marked 
the close of the regiment’s first year of service. 


The World War records of the St. Paul Association of Public 
and Business Affairs, including circulars, speaking schedules of 
Four Minute Men, Red Cross correspondence, and Liberty Loan 
data have been presented by the association. 


Records of World War activities of the Twin City branch of 
the Jewish Welfare Board, including service records of Jewish 
men and women of the Twin Cities, have been received from 
Mr. Hiram D. Frankel of Chicago. 


An important addition to the state archives in the society’s 
custody is a mass of records turned over by the industrial com- 
mission. These papers are records of the commission and of 
various state bodies which preceded it, including the bureau of 
labor and industries, the department of labor and industries, and 
the minimum wage commission. In the main these archives re- 
late to the years from 1913 to 1922. 


A report of the annual meeting of the Fort Ridgely State Park 
and Historical Association held at the fort on August 20, 1925, giv- 
ing stenographic notes of addresses has been received from Mr. 
Alexander Seifert of Springfield. 


An interesting collection of forty-one bank notes issued by 
various state banks in Maine, Indiana, and Nebraska during the 
fifties has been received from Mrs. George P. Douglas of Min- 
neapolis. It may be noted that the society’s collection of cur- 
rency notes issued by the state banks of Minnesota prior to the 
passage of the National Banking Act during the Civil War is 
an inadequate one. It is hoped that friends who possess such 
notes will aid the society in its attempt to make this collection 
more complete. 


A small oil painting of a French voyageur with his brilliant 
red cap and glowing pipe, by Mrs. Samuel B. Abbe, has been 
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presented by Miss Abby Abbe Fuller of St. Paul. Other pictures 
recently added to the society’s collection include an oil painting 
by Captain James McGrew depicting the attack on Fort Ridgely 
in 1862 as he saw it, presented by his widow, Mrs. McGrew of 
Winnipeg, together with framed crayon portraits of Captain 
McGrew and herself; pastel portraits of Mr. and Mrs. George 
Mitsch, St. Paul pioneer residents, given by Mr. Frank Maron of 
St. Paul, their son-in-law ; framed steel engravings of Henry H. 
Sibley, John Mattocks, and Allen Manvel, and a photograph 
taken in 1901 of some of the survivors of the First Minnesota 
Volunteer Infantry, from Mrs. Egil Boeckmann of St. Paul; and 
a small print of Archbishop Ireland, from Miss Mary Theno of 
St. Paul. 


”” 


Recent additions to the “ domestic life” collection of the soci- 
ety’s museum include a curious handmade combination seat and 
bed and a wooden cradle, from Mr. C. Elgsten of Thief River 
Falls; a butternut wood secretary used by a pioneer teacher at 
Hutchinson, from his daughter, Mrs. J. A. Vye of Sandstone; a 
small walnut wall bracket, from Mrs. George E. Tuttle of Min- 
neapolis ; a beautiful black and white bedspread, made about 1812, 
from Mrs. Merton A. Morse of St. Paul; a hair wreath, from 
Mrs. Mary McGrew of Winnipeg; two plates with salt glaze 
finish, a leaf-shaped pickle dish, and a hand-woven linen towel, 
from Mrs. Clara C. Ingalls of St. Paul; and a doll dressed in 
the elaborate pantalet style of 1840, from Mr. Stanley Twitchell 
of St. Paul. 


Among recent interesting additions to the military collection in 
the museum are a Revolutionary sword received from Mr. Fred 
J. Zecher of St. Paul; a homemade flag said to have been carried 
by a company of Confederate troops during the Civil War, given 
by Mrs. E. R. Brown of Duluth; an “ Ashmore” rifle and a 
bullet mould of about 1844, from Mr. William S. Craig of Min- 
neapolis ; and an army chest used by Major William M. Kimball 
during the Sioux War, presented by Mrs. E. J. Kimball of Min- 
neapolis. 


A large beaded knife sheath attached to a leather belt has been 
received from Mrs. Egil Boeckmann of St. Paul; and Mrs. E. 
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R. Brown of Duluth has presented a pipe of red pipestone, a 
beaded bullet pouch, and a tobacco pouch, which are said to have 
belonged originally to the Sioux chief, Sitting Bull. 


A fine candlestick, a pair of snuffers, and a mortar and pestle, 
all of brass, are the gifts of Miss Addie Roth of Detroit, Michi- 
gan. They were brought to America from Norway about 1840. 
Two other Norwegian objects, a finely carved wooden box and 
a pair of wedding spoons connected by a hand-carved wooden 
chain, have been received from Miss Annie Carpenter of St. 
Paul. 





NEWS AND COMMENT 


That “the West is changing — changing in racial type, in 
intellectual interest, in outlook, in religion, and in moral stand- 
ards” is the thesis of an article entitled “ The Changing West,” 
by Laurence M. Larson, in the Journal of the Illinois State 
Historical Society for January, 1925. “The West that was is 
passing into history; the new West is still in the future.” The 
westward movement, the author asserts, was American, demo- 
cratic, and Protestant. Particular attention is devoted to the 
significance of the immigrant element in the West; indeed, the 
most significant fact in the progress of American settlement “ is 
the appearance of certain great alien groups, especially after 
the year 1850.” After analyzing the population of 1920 Mr. 
Larson declares that “the future race in America will not be 
English or even British, but European.” He suggests that per- 
haps “ various regions will develop separate and various types.” 
The future race of the West, he believes, will be fundamentally 
Germanic. 


A Handbook of County Records Deposited with the North 
Carolina Historical Commission, prepared by D. L. Corbitt and 
issued as Bulletin number 32 of the commission’s Publications, 
indicates that a very considerable quantity of noncurrent local 
archival material has been secured by the commission since it 
began to collect such records in 1916. It is to be hoped that 
Minnesota may soon begin to concentrate its noncurrent county 
records, for delay involves serious dangers. Of the North Caro- 
lina archives Mr. R. B. House writes in a prefatory note to the 
handbook, “Fire, water, vermin, thieves — in fact all the enemies 
of archives have preyed on these county records, and there are 
consequently many and serious gaps in them.” 


Dr. Henry A. Bellows’ article entitled “ A Short History of 
Flour Milling,” originally published in the Northwestern Miller 
(see ante, 5: 365), has been reprinted, with additions, under the 
same title (Minneapolis, 1924. 47 p.). 
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An interesting account of “ The Great Council of 1825” at 
Prairie du Chien — the council at which the Sioux-Chippewa 
boundary line was agreed upon— is contributed by Bruce E. 
Mahan to the Palimpsest for September. 


The Upper Missouri Historical Expedition is featured in the 
August number of the Western Magazine. Under the title 
“ Perpetuating Historic Events” an interesting account of the 
expedition is presented by Edmond L. DeLestry, the editor, and 
this is followed, by an unsigned article on La Vérendrye, and 
an informing study of “ The Lewis and Clark Expedition” by 
Willoughby M. Babcock. 


An interesting paper on “Early Mineral Explorations in the 
Mississippi Valley (1540-1840),” by Willard R. Jillson, is pub- 
lished in the Transactions of the Illinois State Historical Society 
for 1924. 


The sites of three pioneer strongholds established for the pro- 
tection of the settlers against the Indians in the neighborhood of 
Fairmont — Fort Williams, Fort Britt, and Fort Fairmont — 
are located, and their present appearance is described in the 
Martin County Independent of Fairmont for August 25. Ac- 
cording to this account markers will be erected on the sites in 
the near future by the Martin County chapter of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. 


The Emigrants, by Johan Bojer (New York, 1925. 351 p.), 
is a realistic novel the central theme of which is the emigration 
of a group of Norwegian countrymen not long after the Civil 
War. The author gives first a vivid picture of the conditions in 
Norway which led to the emigration. The scene then shifts to 
the Red River Valley, and the story of the pioneer farmer, from 
the first furrow down to the winning of prosperity, is told with 
directness and power. The book is an epic of the transforma- 
tion of the prairie from bleak wilderness to blooming civiliza- 
tion. If the author is not as thoroughly familiar with the 
American West as he is with the old-country background of his 
tale, he nevertheless possesses an astonishing knowledge of the 
conditions of frontier life. 
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An open letter to the people of Norway written on January 6, 
1845, by a group of Norwegian immigrants in the Wisconsin 
Muskego settlement and originally published in the Christiania 
Morgenbladet for April 1, 1845, appears in an English transla- 
tion in the American-Scandinavian Review for October. It has 
been translated and edited by Mr. Sigurd B. Hustvedt, who 
gives it the title “An American Manifesto by Norwegian Immi- 
grants.” The letter is a vigorous defense of America; it pre- 
sents a justification of the emigration of the signers; and it was 
intended as an answer to those Norwegian writers who took the 
view that no advantage had been gained by the emigrants. 


Under the title “ A Mission Journey Among the Norwegians 
in America, 1849-1852,” Mr. Gunnar J. Malmin presents, in the 
Lutheran Church Herald of September 22, a well-written 
account of the travels of Hans T. Steene, a Norwegian lay 
preacher who visited several of the Norwegian immigrant set- 
tlements in the United States in the three years indicated. The 
account is based mainly upon Steene’s book, a copy of which 
was recently secured for the library of the Minnesota Historical 
Society. 


An interesting work on the history of the Swedes in America 
is being brought out in Stockholm under the editorship of Karl 
Hildebrand and Axel Fredenholm, with the cooperation of many 
scholars in Sweden and in the United States, under the general 
title Svenskarna i Amerika; populdr historisk skildring i ord 
och bild av svenskarnas liv och underbara dden i Forenta Stat- 
erna och Canada. It is being published in parts; five have already 
appeared, and fifteen more are promised; the pagination is con- 
tinuous, and part 5 reaches page 168. In the first two sections 
a popular and an exceedingly interesting account is given of the 
Swedish historical background and of general geographic, eco- 
nomic, and social conditions in Sweden. The next two parts 
deal with the Vikings and with New Sweden, and in part 5 
there are brief accounts of John Hansen, who in 1781 became 
president of the Continental Congress, Peter Kalm, Adolf Ulrik 
Wertmiiller, and other distinguished eighteenth-century figures. 
Several of these sketches are from the pen of Professor Aman- 
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dus Johnson. That a work of this sort is appearing in one of 
the countries of the Old World is an evidence of the growing 
world interest in the history of emigration. 


A valuable study of the “ Origin of Wisconsin’s Free School 
System,” by Joseph Schafer, appears in the Wisconsin Maga- 
zine of History for September. 


An account of settlement in Iowa, published in the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press for August 23, points out the relations of the 
Iowa communities with some of the settlements farther north 
in Minnesota and brings out the interesting fact that Blue Earth 
County pioneers hauled grain to be ground at a mill which was 
built at Elkader, Iowa, in 1846. The author erroneously speaks 
of Henry H. Sibley as the first governor of Minnesota Territory. 
Sibley was the first governor of the state, but Alexander Ramsey 
was the first governor of the territory. 


The general thesis of an article entitled “ Rainfall and the 
Populist Party in Nebraska,” by John D. Barnhart, published in 
the American Political Science Review for August, is summed 
up in the line, “ There would have been an Independent Party in 
Nebraska in 1890 regardless of rainfall, but the results of the 
election of 1890 were due, not merely to bad economic, political 
and social conditions, but to these conditions made worse by the 
drouth.” The author believes that the “close coincidence [in 
geographic distribution] between the lack of rainfall and the 
Independent vote makes it impossible to dismiss the relationship 
as a mere coincidence.” 


A scholarly and well-written article on “The Farmers’ Alli- 
ance in North Carolina” by John D. Hicks is published in the 
North Carolina Historical Review for April. 


A movement is under way to have Isle Royal made a federal 
park. The preservation of the forests of the island, the main- 
tenance of the island in its pristine beauty, and the interest of its 
historical backgrounds are factors which should secure very gen- 
eral and hearty support for this project. 
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A valuable Guidebook to Minnesota Trunk Highway No. 1, 
by G. M. Schwartz, has been issued by the University of Minne- 
sota as number 20 of the Bulletins of the Minnesota Geological 
Survey (Minneapolis, 1925. 128 p.). The work consists chiefly 
of descriptions of the geologic features of the highway which 
runs from the Iowa line south of Albert Lea to the Twin Cities, 
thence to Duluth, and thence along the north shore of Lake 
Superior to Pigeon River. There are thirteen detailed route 
maps and many illustrations. Some attention is paid to historical 
backgrounds, but in most cases this does not go beyond brief 
explanations of place names. A series of guidebooks for the 
state’s trunk highways would be extremely useful in view of the 
increasingly large Minnesota tourist traffic. Such works, to be 
of the greatest service, must necessarily be adapted to popular 
use, however. It is possible that Mr. Schwartz’s account, schol- 
arly and informing though it is, is not sufficiently simplified to 
meet the needs of the average tourist. 


August 30 was “ Minnesota State Sunday” at Valley Forge 
and was celebrated with a special religious service under the 
auspices of the Minnesota Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. 


Five Minnesota villages, Blackduck, Elk River, Litchfield, 
Wells, and Windom, are among the 177 studied in A Census 
Analysis of American Villages, by C. Luther Fry (New York, 
1925. 165 p.). The study, which is based on census data for 
1920, deals with population trends, nativity, age and sex distri- 
bution, marital condition, school attendance, home ownership, 
and occupation, and discloses among other things that the villages 
rank higher in home ownership and school attendance than do the 
cities. It is one of the American Village Studies of the Institute 
of Social and Religious Research. 


The memory of Joseph R. Brown was honored on August 23, 
when Henderson, the town which he founded in 1852, celebrated 
its seventy-third anniversary. Among the speakers who eulo- 
gized Major Brown were Governor Christianson and Mr. Leon- 
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ard D. Fackler of St. Paul. An exhibit of pioneer objects was 
a feature of the celebration. 


The recent appointment of four St. Paul lawyers to important 
positions in the national government is the occasion for the pub- 
lication of a summary of the similar services of Minnesotans in 
the past in the St. Paul Pioneer Press for June 28. Among those 
whose careers are outlined are John W. Riddle, Stanford Newel, 
William G. Le Duc, William ‘Windom, Cushman K. Davis, 
Soren F. Listoe, and Thomas Daniels. 


A pageant depicting the founding and early history of Ham- 
line University was presented at Red Wing on September 25 in 
connection with the seventy-first annual meeting of the Minne- 
sota conference of the Methodist Episcopal church. 


It has been announced that a history of the Presbyterian 
churches, pastors, schools, and missions of Minnesota is being 
prepared by the Reverend Maurice D. Edwards of St. Paul. 


A Hero of Minnesota, Joseph Alexander Gilfillan, Archdeacon, 
Twenty-five Years Missionary to the Ojibway Indians in North- 
ern Minnesota is the title of a pamphlet issued in January, 1920, 
by the Church Missions Publishing Company of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, as number 118 in its Soldier and Servant Series (19 
p.). The material for the account was supplied by Mrs. Gilfil- 
lan, according to a prefatory note by A. T. Gesner. 


An article reminiscent of the palmy days of steamboating and 
lumbering on the St. Croix appears in the St. Paul Daily News 
for August 2. It is based upon the recollections of Governor 
Samuel R. Van Sant, who recently revisited the scene of his 
early steamboating activities at Stillwater. 


Henry H. Sibley as a fur-trader and Mendota as the center 
of his activities are recalled by Mr. Dana Felix of Prior Lake, 
whose father was employed by Sibley, in a brief article in the 
Minneapolis Tribune for August 2. 


An important group of traders’ ledgers and a file of corre- 
spondence of Alexis Bailly, owned by Mr. C. C. Hirschy of 
Wabasha and recently exhibited at the Northwestern National 
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Bank of Minneapolis, are described in the Minneapolis Tribune 
for July 26 and the Minneapolis Journal for July 31. The ledg- 
ers record the transactions of Bailly and Louis Provengalle with 
the natives, and reveal the kinds of commodities used in the trade, 
together with their values in muskrat skins. A facsimile of a 
page of a ledger and one of a letter written to Bailly by Colonel 
Josiah Snelling in 1826 appear with the account in the Tribune. 


“How the Minnesota State Grain Weighing and Inspection 
Departments Have Functioned for Forty Years” is the title of 
an interesting paper by P. P. Quist, state weighmaster for 2 
quarter century, published in the Co-operative Manager and 
Farmer (Minneapolis) for August. 


The story of the battle of the Sioux and the Chippewa at 
Shakopee on May 27, 1858, as recalled by an eyewitness, Mrs. 
Paul Henline of Mankato, is printed in the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press for August 16. 


A monument has been erected by the state at Lake Shetek in 
memory of the settlers who were massacred at that place in the 
Sioux Outbreak of 1862. The dedication ceremonies took place 
on August 3, with Governor Christianson as the principal speaker. 
Among those attending the ceremonies was Mr. John Eastlick, 
who, as an infant, was rescued from the Indians by a brother. 


As usual the annual anniversary of the opening of the Sioux 
Outbreak was a signal for the publication of pioneers’ recollec- 
tions of the massacre. The story of the experiences of Mrs. 
Robert Thul of Shakopee during the outbreak appears in the 
Minneapolis Journal for August 16, and William T. Kerr of 
Minneapolis gives an account of the war as related by his parents 
in the Minneapolis Tribune for August 23. The sixty-third 
anniversary of the siege of Fort Ridgely was commemorated on 
August 20, when the Fort Ridgely State Park and the Sioux 
Historic Trail associations held meetings at the park. 


Veterans joined present members of the Third United States 
Infantry, stationed at Fort Snelling, in observing a regimental 
organization day on September 21. The program included the 
presentation of a history of the regiment by Lieutenant Colonel 
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F. M. Norton and the reading of historical sketches of the vari- 
ous companies by their officers. 


Minnesota’s part in the Spanish-American War was recalled 
on August 13 when members of the Thirteenth Minnesota Vol- 
unteer Infantry held their annual reunion at Red Wing. 


That Count Ferdinand von Zeppelin made his first balloon 
flight and conceived the idea for his giant dirigibles while at 
Fort Snelling during the Civil War is asserted in an article in 
the St. Paul Pioneer Press for August 31. 
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The Blue Earth County Old Settlers’ Association held its 
annual meeting at Sibley State Park on August 13. An account 
of the settlement and early history of Mankato, written by 
George H. Marsh for the first meeting of the association in 1870, 
was read by Mr. W. H. Pay. The paper is printed in the Man- 
kato Daily Free Press for August 14. 


The natural beauty and historical background of the Sleepy 
Eye region of Minnesota inspired a recently issued book of 
poems entitled Come See! and Other Legends by LeRoy G. 
Davis (Sleepy Eye, 1924. 94 p.). At the end of the volume is a 
valuable brief historical sketch of the region and there is also a 
series of notes explaining some of the historical allusions in the 
poems. Apropos of the poem “Pictured Rocks” the author 
states that the rocks in question are some twenty-eight or thirty 
miles southwest of Sleepy Eye, where there is a ridge of bare 
rock, upon the “smooth upturned face” of which “are cut 
pictures of animals, turtles and other figures referred to in the 
poem.” A picture of some of these figures is among the many 
excellent illustrations in the book. 


The feature of a home-coming celebration at Windom on 
August 4 and 5 was a pageant depicting scenes in the history of 
Cottonwood County. 


The history of the region around Lake Minnetonka and Min- 
nehaha Creek — of its exploration, of steamboating on the lake, 
and of the villages of St. Albans and Minnetonka Mills, which 
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grew into prosperous communities only to dwindle to insignifi- 
cance —is reviewed in a feature article in the Minneapolis 
Journal for June 28. 


The celebration of the seventieth anniversary of the Church 
of St. Vincent de Paul at Osseo on August 30 was witnessed 
by some of the pioneers who attended services in the log cabin 
which served as the first Catholic church of the community. Ac- 
counts of the celebration in this little French-Canadian settle- 
ment, which was the home of Pierre Bottineau, the famous guide, 
appear in the Minneapolis Journal for August 26 and 31. 


A study entitled The Minneapolis City Charter 1856-1925, 
by Jessie M. Marcley, has been brought out by the bureau for 
research in government of the University of Minnesota as 
number 5 in its series of Publications (1925. 133 p.). The 
work contains eleven chapters of which the first seven are pri- 
marily historical in character. Particularly valuable is chapter 
I, which deals with municipal history in the period from 1855 
to 1872 with special reference to the charters of St. Anthony and 
Minneapolis. 


The Blaisdell district of Minneapolis a quarter of a century 
ago is pictured in the Minneapolis Tribune for August 16 by 
the Reverend Stanley B. Roberts, who has served as pastor of 
the Bethlehem Presbyterian Church for twenty-six years. 


An illustrated pamphlet entitled First Fifty Years 1875-1925, 
First Baptist Church, Willmar, Minnesota (Willmar, 1925. 30 
p.) is of special value for the history of the Swedish Baptists in 
Minnesota. 


On September 20 members of the Trinity Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church of St. Paul attended special services in commemo- 
ration of the seventieth anniversary of the founding of their 
church in 1855 by the Reverend F. W. Wier. 


“The J. N. Nicollet Expedition of 1838 Rested Here Three 
Days” reads a part of the inscription on a bronze tablet, bearing 
the names of Nicollet and his companions, which was erected 
near Pipestone by Catlinite chapter, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, and was dedicated on September 20. The tablet is 
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fastened to a huge boulder on which Nicollet and the members of 
his party carved their initials when they visited the pipestone 
quarries. 


The growth of St. Paul is graphically illustrated on the cover 
of a section of the St. Paul Daily News for August 30 by repro- 
ductions of photographs of the city in 1859 and in 1925. The 
sections contain a number of historical sketches, including an 
account of the development of the News since its first issue 
appeared on March 1, 1900; the story of the origin and growth 
of the St. Paul Association of Public and Business Affairs; an 
outline of changes in the Ramsey County District Court; some 
reminiscences of St. Paul twenty-five years ago by Lawrence C. 
Hodgson; and a valuable history of the St. Paul school system, 
with statistics on the number of pupils, teachers, and buildings. 


The story of the county seat of Renville County, which was 
originally established at Beaver Falls and was removed to Olivia 
in 1899, is reviewed in an article dealing with the decline of the 
former town in the St. Paul Pioneer Press for September 13. 


At the third annual summer convention of the St. Louis 
County Historical Society, held in Eveleth on August 28, ad- 
dresses and papers were given on “ Early Homesteading in the 
Eveleth Country,” by Mrs. Mary Lyon Burns; “ Pioneer Mining 
at Eveleth and Vicinity,” by John H. Hearding; “ Eveleth 
Chronology,” by George A. Perham; “ Early Railroading on the 
Ranges,” by William H. McGonagle; “ Eveleth’s Part in the 
Great War,” by Arthur I. Naslund; “History of Banking at 
Eveleth,” by Roy M. Cornwall; and “ History of the Eveleth 
Press,” by Harry Rabwin. The president of the society, Mr. 
William E. Culkin, presented “ Some Notes from the Archives 
of the Society on Mineral Discoveries in the Lake Superior 
Country.” 


An account of the history of the “ Three-Spot,” the “ first 
locomotive that traveled through the primeval wilderness between 
Lake Superior and the Vermillion range,” appears in the Minnea- 
polis Tribune for July 12. The old wood-burning locomotive, 
which was first used in 1883, ran from Two Harbors to Duluth 
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on July 20 as part of the ceremony connected with the opening 
of the Exposition of Progress in the latter city. 


The story of exploration and discovery in the region around 
Duluth and of the growth of the city is briefly outlined in the 
Duluth Herald for August 3. 


The Reverend Samuel W. Pond and Thomas A. Holmes, the 
founder of Shakopee, were characters of local prominence whose 
activities were recalled in the Scott County pageant at that vil- 
lage on August I and 2. Pioneer objects were displayed in the 
shop windows of the village during the pageant. 


In a natural amphitheater on the shore of Lake Pepin an his- 
torical pageant was given at Lake City on July 24 and 25. A 
committee from the Minnesota Historical Society consisting of 
Mr. Willoughby M. Babcock, Miss Grace L. Nute, and Mrs. 
Theodore C. Blegen, selected a “queen of queens” for the 
pageant from a group of representatives of towns in the region. 
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Blue Earth County, Norwegian set- 
tlement, 303; relations with Iowa, 
406; book reviewed, 287 

Blue Earth County Old Settlers’ As- 
sociation, 410 

Blue Earth River, 263 

Blum, Mrs. Louis, letters acquired, 
72, 204 

Boeckmann, Mrs. Egil, 401 

Bois-brulés. See Half-breeds 

Bois des Sioux River, 280 

Bois Fort band, Chippewa Indians, 
article noted, 207 

Bojer, Johan, author, 404 

Bonga, George, letters acquired, 73 

Bonness, F. W., 3n. 

Bonnet Prairie (Wis.), Norwegian 
settlement, 303 

Borchsenius, F. C., 118, 138 

Borland, Solon, 31 

Borman, C. J., author, 210 

Borup, Dr. C. W., fur-trader, 234, 
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Bosshard, Heinrich, author, 77 

Bottineau, Pierre, 411 

Boucherville, Pierre Boucher, sieur 
de, 363 

Boutwell, W. T., missionary, 87, 
344, 345, 350, 351; at Leech Lake, 
347; papers noted, 203 

Braaten, S. O., sketch noted, 388 

Brandon, founded, 371 

Brandt, Rev. N. O., 372 

Bratsberg amt (Norway), sheriff's 
suggestions on emigration, 117; 
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emigration from, 120, 121; emi- 
gration commission: 118; report, 
119-134 

Bremer, Fredrika, “America of the 
Fifties,” reviewed, 56; sketch not- 
ed, 57; in Minnesota, 257 

Bremerhayen (Germany), 
from, 95 

British, in fur trade, 29, 156, 231, 
233n., 264, 330-342; attitude of 
Indians toward, 43, 174, 180; ex- 
clusion from Northwest posts, 
166; in Northwest, source material 
acquired, 396 

Brock, Gen. Isaac, 337 

Brooks, Jabez, 260 

Brott, G. F., 310 

Brown, C. L., “Historical Contribu- 
tions” reviewed, 390 

Brown, Mrs. E. R., 401 

Brown, J. R., 407; sketch, 40; paper 
on steam wagon noted, 263 

Brown, S. J., 196, 204 

Bruce, G. M., author, 302 

Buck, Judge H. L., 269; speaker, 267 

Buck, S. J., 25, 68, 263, 289; speak- 
er, 26, 27, 30, 67, 60, 82, 200, 267, 


voyage 
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Buck, S.J., Lincoln and Minnesota, 
355-361; (R) Culkin’s “St. Louis 
County, Minnesota, Chronology,” 
63; (R) “South Dakota Historical 
Collections,” vol. 12, 286 

Buck, Mrs. S. J., 33; speaker, 260, 


290 

Buck, Mrs. S. J., (R) MacLean and 
Flynn’s “Elementary Citizenship 
for Minnesota Schools,” 62; (R) 
George’s “Story of My Child- 
hood,” 287 

Buckbee-Mears Co., 208, 205 

Budd, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph, 305 

Budde, J. A., letter acquired, 70 

Buffalo (bison), 20, 172, 183, 231, 
239; hunt described, 196; trade in 
wool and robes, 340, 341 

Bunyan, Paul, 201; books reviewed, 
379-382 

Burbridge, R. E., 71 

Burns, Mrs. Mary L., speaker, 412 

Burpee, L. J., author, 300; speaker, 


299, 305 

Buskerud (Norway), emigration 
from, 120, 121 

Butler, Nathan, author, 206 

Butler, Pierce, 306; speaker, 307 
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Caldwell, Edward, 210 

Calkins, Mrs. H. J., 76 

Cameron, Murdock, fur-trader, 333 

Campbell, John, fur-trader, 333, 334 

Campbell, Robert, author, 396 

Canada, British conquest: 64; effect 
on fur trade, 156—American influ- 
ence on federation, 82; effect of 
transcontinental railroad on de- 
velopment, 54; relations with U. 
S55 | 

Canadian Archives, 299; material of 
Minnesota interest, 395 

Canadian Historical Association, 299 

Canadian Pacific Railroad, 145 ; book 
reviewed, 54-56 

Carlos, founded, 371 

Carlson, Mrs. J. S., 397 

Carlsson, Erland, 59 

Carpenter, Annie, 402 

Carver, Jonathan, 264, 265 

Cass, Lewis, sketch noted, 81 

Cass (Upper Red Cedar) Lake, 18; 
trading post, 332 

Cathcart, Mrs. Rebecca M., 37 

Catholic church, in politics, 285; St. 
Anne, Montreal, 158; St. Vincent 
de Paul, Osseo, 411 

Catholic missions, 77, 254, 207, 365; 
Pembina, 243; Fond du Lac, 348; 
Lake Pepin, 362-364; first in Min- 
nesota, 363 

Catlin, George, 179; in Minnesota, 


227 
Cavalier, Charles, manuscript by, 
acquired, 71 


Cavalier, Lulah, 71 

Census, Minnesota, 1857, 202; infor- 
mation on Minnesota settlement in 
U. S. schedules, 370-372; 1920, an- 
alysis noted, 407 

Central House (St. Paul), 37 

Chardon, Father J. B., Jesuit mis- 
sionary, 365 

Charlevoix, P. F. X. de, 362 

Chase, Roe, author, 74 

Cheney, C. B., author, 217 

Cheyenne River, 246; trading post, 
227 

Chicago, in 1830, 110; relations of 
railroads with Minneapolis millers, 
144, 145 

Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railroad, 146 

Chippewa Indians, 160n., 165, 160, 
203, 281, 207; condition around 


INDEX 


Pembina, 230-241 ; Radisson 
among, 321; language, 345, 350; 
customs and habits, 346, 3490; let- 
ters of agent acquired, 73; descrip- 
tion noted, 77. See also Fur trade, 
Half-breeds, Chippewa-Sioux war- 
fare, Chippewa treaties, various 
bands of Chippewa 

Chippewa-Sioux boundary line, 42, 
404, 442 

Chippewa-Sioux warfare, 41-45, 165, 
171, 175, 273, 274, 351; govern- 
ment attempts to suppress, 182; 
effect on fur trade, 342; battles: 
Pokegama, 352; Shakopee, 409 

Chippewa treaties, 1851, 244; 1864, 
73 

Chisago County, 20 

Chouteau, Pierre, 334 

Chouteau, Pierre, Jr., and Co., 227n., 
251; succeeds American Fur Co., 


234 
Christian, George, miller, 144 
Christianson, Gov. Theodore, 291, 

205; speaker, 24, 25, 27, 407, 409 
— Alexander, fur-trader, 235, 

23 
Christmas Day, pioneer celebrations, 

165, 287, 311 
“Chronicles of 

plays,” 32 
Chute, Richard, 34n. 

City Mill (Minneapolis), 142 
Civil War, 25, 30, 32, 78, 260, 264, 

290; first volunteers, 358; relief 

work, 398; source material: ac- 

quired, 205, 293, 204; noted, 59 
Clark, Albert, 292 
Clark, G. R., 32 
Clark, G. W., 

quired, 292 
Clark, Gen. William, 293, 332 
Clark’s Grove, codperative creamery, 

310 
Cleveland, Grover, 


America Photo- 


reminiscences ac- 


administration, 


194 
Close, J. L., author, 213 
Cloudman, Sioux chief, 44, 172n. 
Cochrane, C. N., author, 208 
Cody, W. O., 75 
CorrMaNn, L. D., address in honor of 
Dr. Folwell (doc.), 185-188 
Cold Springs, 226 
Coleman, L. V., speaker, 78 
Coleman, Theodore, author, 208 
Collins, Ethel A., author, 386 


INDEX 


Collins, L. L., “History of the 51st 
Field Artillery,” reviewed, 59-62; 
author, 215 

Colonial Dames of America in the 
State of Minnesota, 82 

Columbia Mill (Minneapolis), 143 

Company I, 3rd Minnesota Infantry, 
399 

Company I, 3oth Wisconsin Volun- 
teer Infantry, 306 

Company K, sst Minnesota Volun- 
teer Infantry, source material ac- 
quired, 205 

Company K, 3rd Minnesota Volun- 
teer Infantry, 204 

Congregational House 
202, 292 

Congregational missions, 343-353; 
Sandy Lake, 344-347; Leech Lake, 
345, 347; Fond du Lac, 348-352; 
La Pointe, 350, 351, 353; Poke- 
gama, 352; source material: not- 
ed, 202; acquired, 292 

Conover, Milton, “The General Land 
Office,” reviewed, 283-285 

Coolidge, Calvin, speaker, 301 

Codperative marketing, value to 
farmer, 384 

Copper mining, in early Northwest, 
So 


(Boston), 


Corbitt, D. L., author, 403 

Cormorant Point, 42 

Cornwall, R. M., speaker, 412 

Cory, Phoebe, letters acquired, 72 

Cotanse, Chippewa Indian, 346 

Cotté, Pierre, relations with Ely, 348 

Cottonwood County, pageant, 410 

Countryman, Gratia, 88 

“Courrier des Etats-Unis,” transla- 
tion of article from, 271-277 

Cowley, A., missionary, 77 

Craig, W. S., 401 

Crandall, Esther, author, 83 

Crary, Benjamin, 260 

Crary (N. D.), article noted, 388 

Crawford, L. F., author, 388 

Crawford, Redford, 334 

Cream of Wheat Co., 152 

Crooks, Ramsay, 234 

Crooks, Col. William, 360 


Crookston, land office: 284; records 
acquired, 291 
Cruttenden, Dr. H. L., 206, 208 


Culkin, W. E., 87, 343; “St. Louis 
County, Minnesota, Chronology,” 
reviewed, 63; speaker, 20, 23, 412 
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Cunningham, H. D., missionary, let- 
ters noted, 203 

Curtis, C. L., author, 82 

Curtis, Mrs. Will, 392 

Custer massacre, 204 





Dahl, » 372 

Dairying, 85; Nicollet County, 86; 
cooperative, 310 

Dakota, Norwegians in, 80 

Dakota County, 20; Norwegian set- 
tlement, 303 

Dakota Indians. See Sioux Indians 

Dane County (Wis.), religious or- 
ganization, 210 

Daniels, Thomas, sketch noted, 408 

Danish element, in western Minneso- 
ta, 371; source material acquired, 
71. See also Scandinavian ele- 
ment 

Danish Prairie, Scandinavians at, 373 

Daughters of American Colonists, 
Minnesota chapter, 84 

Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, of Minnesota, 407; St. Louis 


County chapters, 220; Martin 
County chapter, 404; Catlinite 
chapter, 411 

Davenport, Ambrose, fur-trader, 


345, 346 
Davenport, William, fur-trader, 347, 


348 

Davenport (Iowa), book noted, 81 

Davis, C. K., sketch noted, 408 

Davis, L. G., author, 410 

Davis, Mrs. Ruth L., 395 

Dawley, A. W., diaries acquired, 398 

Dawley, Edna M., 308 

Dawson, Mrs. William, 295 

Day, Mrs. Emma B., 311 

Day, Leonard, miller, 142 

Dayton, Scandinavian settlement, 373 

De Gonnor, Father Nicolas, Jesuit 
missionary, 362, 364 

De Graw, S. R., 206, 208 

De Graw, John, and Son, records ac- 
quired, 206 

De Lestry, E. L., author, 404 

DeLong, A. H., sketch noted, 387 

Democratic party, 39, 385; Duluth 
convention, 1904, 84; attitude on 
slavery, 355 

Densmore, Benjamin, 372 

Densmore, Frances, 205 

Denton, Samuel, missionary, 264 
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Description and travel, 199; Minne- 
sota, 46-49, 168-184, 270-277, 362- 
369; paper noted, 257; source ma- 
terial acquired, 70; books: acquir- 
ed, 76; reviewed, 56 

De Smet, Father P. J., Jesuit mis- 
sionary, 297 

Des Moines River, trading post, 333 

De Trémaudan, A. H., editor, 82 

Detroit, state historical convention, 
69; land office, 291 

Devil’s Lake (N. D.) Indian agency, 
source material acquired, 294 

Dickey, Mrs. C. G., author, 87 

Dickson, Robert, sketch, 330, 342; in 
war of 1812, 337; in Northwest 
fur trade: 28, 330-342; trading 
posts, 332-334; associates, 332; re- 
lations with Selkirk, 339-342 

Dickson, Robert, and Co., 332 

Dicus, G. W., 208 

Dicus, Mrs. G. W., 207, 208 

Dillon, Mary, sketch acquired, 205 

Divorce, in Dakota, 286 

“Doctor Franklin,” steamboat, 34 

Dodge, A. C., 31, 32, 250 

Dodge County Old Settlers’ Associ- 
ation, activities, 24 

Dollard massacre, significance of 
story in Radisson’s narrative, 319, 
320, 323, 325, 327 

Donnelly, Ignatius, 253; 
candidate, 1878, 147 

Dorr, C. D., 310 

Douglas, Mrs. G. P., 400 

Douglas, S. A., work for Pacific 
railroad, 30-32; services to Min- 
nesota, 355 

Douglas County, early settlement, 
370, 371, 373, 374n. 

Dowling, Mrs. Michael, speaker, 23 

Drammen (Norway), emigration 
from, 120, 121 

Drumm, Stella M., speaker, 305 

Dubuque, diocese of, 243n. 

Duden, Gottfried, 51; author, 114 

Dulac, Adam, 319 

Du Luth, sieur, 41; explorations, 
261, 262 

Duluth, 144; state historical conven- 
tion, 63; land office, 258, 284, 201; 
pageant, 312; article noted, 413 

Duniway, C. A., 257, speaker, 268 

Dunwoody, W. H., wheat buyer, 146 

Durham, Lord Bishop of, author, 296 

Dutch element, in Iowa, 81 


farmers’ 


INDEX 


Eastlick, John, 409 

Eastman, Capt. Seth, artist, 295 

Eaton, Burt, speaker, 23 

Economic conditions, prices in 1837, 
98, 100 

Economic history, 53, 192; influence 
of Minneapolis flour milling on 
Northwest, 141-154 

Education, 51, 62, 185; Minnesota, 
76; South Dakota, 286; Wiscon- 
sin, 406; Minneapolis, 312; St. 
Paul, 412; Norwegian, 212, 302; 
in pioneer college, 260; at Indian 
missions, 345, 349; suggestions for 
school museum, 375-378 

Edwards, Rev. M. D., 408; speak- 
er, 86, 312 

Eggleston, Edward, author, 87 

Eide, R. B., author, 303 

Elbow Lake, 281 

Elgsten, C., 401 

Elk River, census analysis noted, 407 

Elkader (Iowa), flour mill, 406 

Elliott, Mrs. Charlotte T., 33 

Elliott, T. C., speaker, 305 

Ely, E. F., missionary, sketch, 343; 
papers: noted, 203; described, 
343-354 

Ely, Mrs. E. F., 354; diary, 344 

Ely, Mrs. Henry, 343 

Emigrant ships, 121, 125, 136, 137, 
138, 300, 303, 304; early steerage 
conditions, 79; voyage described, 
95; proposed Norwegian regula- 
tions, 131-134. See also Immigra- 
tion and emigration 

“Emigranten,” extracts 
303 

England, emigration from, 51 

“Enigheden,” emigrant ship, 121 

Epiphany, voyageurs’ celebration, 
165 

Episcopal church, 85; St. Paul’s on 
the Hill, St. Paul, 252 

Episcopal missions, 408 

Erie Canal, in 1837, 98; described, 
112 

Esbjérn, L. P., description of jour- 
ney to America noted, 58 

Eureka, sketch noted, 86 

Eveleth, papers noted, 412 

Ewing, Elizabeth, 291 

Ewing, G. W. and W. G., Winona 
land speculations, 73 

Excelsior Mill (Minneapolis), 143 


reprinted, 


INDEX 


Exploration and discovery, 304-308 ; 
Norse, 77; French, 261-263; Ra- 
disson’s voyages, 317-329; Missis- 
sippi Valley, 210, 404; around Du- 
luth, 413 

Exposition of Progress and Iron Ore 
Golden Jubilee, Duluth, 312 


Fackler, L. D., ~ 408 

Falsen, 13 

Falsen (N. D.). = Verendrye 

Faribault, Alexander, 230n. 

Faribault, J. B., 333 

Farmers’ Alliance, in North Dakota, 
383; in North Carolina, 406 

Farmers and Mechanics Savings 
Bank (Minneapolis), 88, 151 

Farmington, records acquired, 295 

Faye, Dr. F. C., 11 

Federal Farm Loan Bureau, book 
noted, 209 

Federal Reserve system, ninth dis- 
trict bank, 151 

Felix, Dana, 408 

Ferguson, Dr. J. C., 72, 75, 204 

Fernstrom, C. A., sketch noted, 312 

Fifteenth Wisconsin Volunteer In- 
fantry, 302 

Fifth U. S. Infantry, 179 

Finkelnburg, Karl, 255 

Finley Collection (Knox College), 
catalogue noted, 210 

Firkins, Ina T., author, 389 

First Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, 
203, 401; source material on Co. 
K acquired, 205 

First National Bank (Minneapolis), 
151 

Fisher, fur-trader, 234, 235 

Fishing industry, American Fur Co. 
activities on Lake Superior, 349 

Fisk, Capt. J. L., report acquired, 
308; expedition of 1864: account 
noted, 386; source material acquir- 
ed, 398 

Fjelde, Paul, artist, 69 

Flandrau, Grace, author, 307 

Flour milling, St. Anthony, 36; 
Minneapolis, 29, 48, 141-154; al- 
lied industries, 151-153; lowa, 
406; history noted, 403 

Flynn, H. E., collaborator, “Ele- 
mentary Citizenship for Minne- 
sota Schools,” reviewed, 62 

Folwell, Mary H., 208, 295 
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Folwell, W. W., 73; influence on uni- 
versity library, 84; tribute of leg- 
islature, 185-191; author, 25, 263, 
309; speaker, 69, 84 

Fotwe_t, W. W., Minnesota in 
1849: An Imaginary Letter, 34- 
40; addresses, 27, 189-191 

Fond du Lac, 166, 344; trading post, 
332; mission, 348-352 

Forbes, W. H., 72; fur-trader, 251; 
papers acquired, 204 

Forbes, Mrs. W. H., 
ed 


,72 

Ford, W. C., speaker, 80 

Fort Abercrombie, 386 

Fort Armstrong, 308 

Fort Beauharnois, founded, 362, 367; 
location, 363; accounts noted, 254, 
263, 264 

Fort Britt, located, 404 

Fort Crawford, 178 

Fort Dearborn, 308, 337, 339 

Fort Fairmont, located, 404 

Fort Garry, 236, 252, 279; Riel’s ac- 
count of capture noted, 82; pic- 
ture noted, 310. See also Red 
River settlement 

Fort Marin, 263 

Fort Pierre, 307 

Fort or siege commemorated, 
401, 4 

Fort Ridgely State Park and His- 
torical Association, 400, 409 

Fort St. Anthony. See Fort Snelling 

Fort Snelling, 35, 37, 40, 44, 45, 59, 
85, 168, 169, 182, 213, 226, 240, 258, 
292, 204, 205, 305, 307, 308, 312, 
410; Chippewa-Sioux conflicts, 43, 
44; Marryat’s description, 178; 
communication with Red River 
settlement, 279; women and chil- 
dren, 389; source material noted, 


letters acquir- 


202 
Fort Union (N. D.), celebration at, 
304, 305; account noted, 307 
Fort Williams, located, 404 
Fort Winnebago, 168, 178 
Forty-second Division, U. S. army, 


Fossum, P. R. “The Agrarian 
Movement in North Dakota,” re- 
viewed, 382-384 

Foster, Mary D., comp., “Who's 


Who Among Minnesota Women,” 
reviewed, 388-390 
Fox, D. R., author, 80 
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Fox Indians, 171, 362, 364; relations 
with French, 363, 365 

Fox River (Ill.), Norwegian settle- 
ment, 92, 102n., 110, 115 

Fox-Wisconsin portage, 366 

Frankel, H. D., 400 

Frankford, 86 

Franks, Jacob, fur-trader, 332 

Franquelin, J. B., map, 340 

Frazer, Alexander, 175n. 

Frazer, J. J., sketch, 175 

Fredenholm, Axel, editor, 405 

Frederichson, A. G., author, 303 

Freeborn County, pioneer’s experi- 
ences noted, 218 

French, in Minnesota, 34, 67, 254, 
362-3690; in fur trade, 156, 263, 
265; on upper Mississippi, 261-263, 
264; descriptions of America ac- 


quired, 76 

French-Canadians, 155; in fur trade, 
156, 177 

French element, in lumber industry, 


3,9 

Freudenreich, Baron Frederick de, 
diary noted, 304 

Fribert, L. J., handbook for emi- 
grants acquired, 71 

Fritschel, Gottfried, author, 77 

Frobisher, Benjamin, fur-trader, 396 

Frontenac, 83, 253 

Frontier, religion on, 209; theory of, 
297 ; book reviewed, 50-53 

“Frontier Business,” account noted, 


87 

“Frontier Scout,” 306 

Fruen Cereal Co., 152 

Fry, C. L., author, 407 

Fryer, E. L., author, 205 

Fuller, Abby A., 167n., 208, 398, 401 

Fulton, J. T., 253 

Fur trade, 29, 173, 208, 262; during 
British régime, 264, 330-342; or- 
ganization, 156; use of liquor, 235, 
237, 240-242; at Mendota, 35, 408; 
Kittson’s activities at Pembina, 
227-251; in Iowa, 213; decline, 
239, 250; articles noted, 298, 311, 
393; source material: acquired, 
204, 395; noted, 202, 344, 408. See 
also Half-breeds, Voyageurs, indi- 
vidual traders, various trading 
companies, various trading posts, 
various nationalities and Indian 
tribes in fur trade 

Furness, Mrs. C. E., 295 


INDEX 


Gable, J. F., 72 

Gadsden, James, 32 

Galaxy Mill (Minneapolis), 143 

Gale, E. C., speaker, 83 

Gasmann, Hy 118 

Gaustad, T. K., sketch noted, 388 

Gavin, Daniel, missionary, 264 

Gear, Rev. E. Se. sketch noted, 85 

Geographic names, 216; Minnesota: 
French influence, 167; renaming 
lakes and streams, 214; counties, 
391 

Geography, books noted, 80, 308 

George, Alice M., “The Story of My 
Childhood,” reviewed, 287 

George, J. M., 255 

German element, 355; immigration, 
76, 95, 101, 114; in Goodhue Coun- 
ty, 264; in Wisconsin, 82; book 
noted, 212 

Germany, emigration from, 51 

Gesner, A. T., author, 408 

Ghent, treaty of, traders’ demands, 
338 et 

Gilfillan, J. A., missionary, sketch 
noted, 408 

Gilfillan, Mrs. J. A., 408 

Gilstad, Leif, author, 303 

Gimli (Manitoba), Icelandic settle- 
ment, 299 

Gimmestad, Oscar, 208 

Gingras, Antoine, in territorial leg- 
islature, 249 

Gjerset, Knut, 300, 301 

Godard, G. S., speaker, 78 

Goddard, C. E., letters acquired, 293 

Godfrey, Ard, 36 

Goff, Mary C., 266; speaker, 258 

Gold mining, 55; in Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, 299 

Goodhue, J. M., 39 

Goodhue County, addresses noted, 
254, 264 

Goulais, Catharine. See Mrs. E. F. 
Ely 

“Governor Ramsey,” steamboat, 216 

Graham, Hugh, 264; speaker, 269 

Grain elevators, importance for mill- 
ers, 146, 148; built by millers, 
147 ; cooperative, 149 

Grain marketing, 146-149; 
grading and inspection, 147 

Grand Army of the Republic, min- 
utes of Minnesota ladies acquired, 
399 


state 


INDEX 


Grand Forks (N. D.), 196; plans for 
settlement, 341 

Grand Forks County (N.D.), Nor- 
wegian settlements, 387 

Grand Portage, 157, 167, 290, 338, 
306; fur-trade rendezvous, 161, 
163, 166 

Grant, Charles, fur-trader, 238 

Grant, Capt. H. P., 360 

Grant, Noah, 372 

Grant County, early Scandinavian 
settlers, 371 

Grasshopper plague, 1874, 311 

Gray, L. C., author, 298 

Great Britain, emigration law, 136. 
See also British 

Great Northern Railroad, 146, 208; 
influence on emigration, 370 

Great Northern Railway Co., Upper 
Missouri Historical Expedition, 
304-308, 404; account noted, 216 

Green Bay (Wis.), 168, 226; mis- 
sion, 366 

Green Bay (Wis.) Historical Soci- 
ety, publication noted, 297 

Greenback movement, in Ohio, 210 

Greene, Carrol G., author, 286 

Greene, Rev. David, 292 

Greenleaf, account noted, 387 

Greipel, E. W. von, avthor, 77 

Grey Cloud Island, 40 

Griesinger, Theodor, author, 77 

Griffin, A. P. C., author, 210 

Griggs, R. L., speaker, 220 

Grignon family, fur-traders, 332 

Grimstvedt, Abraham, manuscript 
by, acquired, 71 

Gronvold, J. Marie, 74 

Groseilliers, sieur de, 260, 264, 319, 
322, 328; western journeys, 317, 
319, 327; at the First Landing Isle, 
321, 323 

Groth, N., 207 

Guignas, Father Michel, Jesuit mis- 
sionary, 254, 362, 363, 364 

Guicnas, FATHER MICHEL, letter to 
Beauharnois (doc.), 364-360 

Gustavus Adolphus College, account 
noted, 86 


Haaeim, S. J., reports on America 
acquired, 70 

Haecker, T. L., 85 

Hagadorn, H. J., journal acquired, 


293 
Hague Peace conferences, 26 
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Hale, G. W., 312 

Half-breeds, 165, 173, 175, 230, 345, 
348, 351; at Red River settlement, 
178, 228, 229n., 231, 238, 230, 242- 
248. See also Voyageurs 

Hall, Luella J., author, 197 

Hall, Sherman, missionary, 350; pa- 
pers noted, 203 

Halleck, Gen. H. W., 359 

Hamilton, Henry, 32, 74 

Hamline, Bishop L. L., 260 

Hamline University, 68, 304; at Red 
Wing: 260, 264; pageant, 408 

Hammond-Lee campaign, 1974, &4 

Hancock, Mrs. F. A., author, 87 

Hancock, J. W., missionary, letters 
noted, 203 

Hanna, Mark, 285 

Hannibal (Mo.), 102 

— C. G., author, 303; speaker, 


Hansen, J.C. M., 300 

Hansen, John, sketch noted, 405 

Hanson, Rev. E. M., author, 218 

Harper, F. B., author, 307 

Harris, Harold, speaker, 256 

Harris, Mrs. P. P., 204 

Harrison, Gov. W. H., 334, 335, 336 

Harstad, Bjug, sketch noted, 388 

Haskins, C. H., author, 206 

Hasselquist, T. N., 59; papers, 58 

Hat Point (Lake Superior), 163 

Haven, Ruth, 292 

Havre (France), Norwegian-Swed- 
ish consul’s report on emigration, 
117, 119 

Hawkinson, Ella A., 311 

Hayes, M. P., papers acquired, 294 

Hayes, R. B., administration, 194 

Haynes, F. L., “Social Politics in the 
United States,” reviewed, 53 

Hearding, J. H., speaker, 412 

Hedberg, J. P., letter acquired, 399 

Heermance, Nora L., editor, 219, 311 

Heffron, Bishop P. R., speaker, 255 


Heg, H. C., 302 
Heilbron, Bertha L., speaker, 199, 
257 


Hersron, BertHa L., (R) “Amer- 
ica of the Fifties: Letters of Fred- 
rika Bremer,” 56 

Heilbron, Mrs. Julius, 76 

Heimes, Gladys M., 3905 

Helena (Mont.), naming, 312 

Helena Township (Scott County), 
312 
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Hemmings, Mrs. Gunda, 76 

Henderson, 219, 311; celebration 
noted, 407 

Henline, Mrs. Paul, 409 

—, Father Louis, 41, 84, 262, 

4 

Hennepin Savings Bank (Minneapo- 
lis), 151 

Henry, Alexander, the elder, 225, 
232n. 

Henry, Alexander, the younger, fur- 
trader, 231, 232 

Hesketh, John, author, 197 

Hesthammer, K.P. See Peerson 

Hiawatha, song of, 208 

Hibbard, B. H., “History of the 
Public Land Policies,” reviewed, 
283-285 

Hicks, J. D., author, 406 

Hicks, J. D. (R) Collins’ “History 
of the r5rst U.S. Field Artillery,” 
590-62; (R)_ Rice’s “Farmers 
and Workers in American Poli- 


tics,” and Fossum’s “Agrarian 
Movement in North Dakota,” 
382-384; (R) Witham’s “Fifty 


Years on the Firing Line,” 384 

Highland, 398 

Hildebrand, Karl, editor, 405 

Hill, A. J., 349; quoted, 282 

Hill, J. J., 216; association with 
Kittson, 225, 252 

Hillesland, Anton, author, 388 

Hillyer, W. L., 255 

Hirschy, C. C., 255, 408 

Historical museums, 78; conference, 
69; function, 79; suggestions for 
founding, 375-378; collection of 
manuscripts, 377; paper noted, 290 

Historical societies, review of activi- 
ties, 1920-23, noted, 80; confer- 
ences, 68, 78, 80; local organiza- 
tion, 268; functions, 286; purpose 
defined, 393. See also individual 
state and local societies 

History, American: significance of 
section in, 2090; relation to Cana- 
dian, 299; source material noted, 
210 — correlation of state and na- 
tional, 200, 291; interpretation, 
296; local: conferences on, 20-24, 
267-269; value of study, 79 — 
teaching of state, 211; value to 
farmer, 22; article noted, 286. See 
also Minnesota history 


INDEX 


Hjelm-Hansen, Paul, plaque in 
memory dedicated, 69; immigra- 
tion activities, 372, 387; sketches 
noted, 69, 70; papers acquired, 74 

Hodder, F. H., speaker, 30-32, 298 

Hodgson, L. C., author, 412 

Hoffman, L. A., 306 

Holand, H. R., quoted, 370 

Holbrook, F. F., 394; author, 60, 214 

Hole-in-the-Day, Chippewa chief, 
73, 182n.; raids on Sioux, 43, 44; 
murder, 74 

Holland, Bjorn, 205 

Holland, emigration from, 51 

Holmberg, S., 372 

Holmes, D. M., author, 196 

Holmes, Capt. E. A., 282 

Holmes, T. A., 300, 372, 413 

Holmes City, 371, 373; founded, 372 

Holt, W. S., author, 209 

Holvik, J. A., speaker, 302 

Honeywell, Perry, letters acquired, 


204 

Hopkins, Robert, missionary, letters 
noted, 203 

Hosmer, J. K., speaker, 25, 83 

House, R. B., 403; speaker, 78 

Hovland, G. G., 104n. 

Hubbard, Henry, sketch noted, 299 

Hudson Bay, 54, 228, 280; Radisson 
and Groseilliers on, 328, 329 

Hudson Township (Douglas Coun- 
ty), founded, 371 

Hudson’s Bay Co., 35, 55, 177, 204, 
231, 243, 252, 280, 281n., 340, 341, 
306; Kittson’s rival on Canadian 
border, 228-230, 232-239, 240-242, 
248-250 

Huff, C. E., author, 308 

Huggins, A. G., missionary, 173n.; 
letters noted, 203 

Hull, Gen. William, surrender, 337 

Humiston, Alice M., 291 

Humphrey, Constance, 395 

Huron Indians, 321; history noted, 


324 
Hustvedt, Sigurd, author, 405 
Hynes, Dr. J. E., 206 


Icelandic element, articles noted, 
212, 208 

Ida Township (Douglas County), 
founded, 371 


Idaho, 206; mines, 306 


INDEX 


Illinois, 31; Norwegian settlement, 
92, 102n., 104, 110, II5 

Illinois Central Railroad, 31 

Illinois River, described, 109 

Immigration and emigration, 55, 71, 
311; causes, 117, 118, 119-124; ad- 
vertising encouraging, 51, 91, 115; 
encouraged by railroads, 74; re- 
port of Norwegian commission, 
119-134; to western Minnesota, 
370-374; to Winona County, 259; 
to Wisconsin, 405; elements in 
West, 403; significance in Ameri- 
can history, 140; books and arti- 
cles noted, 299, 386, 387, 404. See 
also Emigrant ships, Scandinavian 
element, various nationalities and 
countries 

Indian affairs, 239; U. S. policy, 


290; source material: acquired, 
294; noted, 69 
Indian reservations, White Earth, 


295, 207 

Indians of North America, 202, 306; 
legends, 83, 214; religious beliefs, 
324; in fur trade, 42, 156, 230, 334, 
347; effect of liquor on, 170, 272, 
297; Jewish traits, 170; disposal 
of lands by British, 337-339; 
source material noted, 609. See 
also Missions and missionaries, 
various tribes 

Industrial Workers of the World, 
account noted, 53 

Ingalls, Mrs. Clara C., 401 

Ingersoll, F. G., speaker, 24 

Ingersoll, T. W., 205 

Inglis, Ellice, and Co., fur-traders, 


Initiative and referendum, in South 
Dakota, 286 

Innis, H. A., “History of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway,” reviewed, 
54-56 

Iowa, fur trade in, 213; first Swed- 
ish settlers, 58; settlement in, 406; 
Nonpartisan League membership, 
207; in the World War, 81; ac- 
count noted, 299 

Iowa Indians, in fur trade, 333 

Ireland, Archbishop John, 401; let- 
ters noted, 285 

Irish element, 3; in Wisconsin, 82 

Iron mining, Minnesota ranges, 412 

Iroquois Indians, 321, 322, 324, 326 
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Isle Royal, movement for park, 406 
Itasca State Park, 82 


Jackson, Thorstina, author, 298 

Jackson County, 218 

Jacobson, O. P. B., speaker, 302 

Jaeger, Luth, 205, 387 

James River, trading post, 227 

Jameson, J. F., 79 

Janson, Eric, 51 

Jay’s treaty, 1794, 265 

Jefferson Barracks (Mo.), 169n. 

Jemne, Mrs. Magnus, 306 

Jensen, Hans P., 135 

Jesuits, missionary activities, 77, 
207; Onondaga mission, 317; 
Sioux mission, 362-364; Green 
Bay mission, 366 

Jewish Welfare Board, records of 
Twin City branch acquired, 400 

Jillson, W. R., author, 404 

“John Palmer,” steamboat, 353 

Johnson, A. W., speaker, 254 

Johnsen, L., 372 

Johnson, Amandus, author, 405 

Johnson, Edith, 395 

Johnson, Esther, 76 

Johnson, J. A., 86, 214 

Johnson, R. W., 35 

Johnston, C. H., author, 84 

Jolliet, Louis, map by, noted, 208 

Jones, G. W., 31 

Jones County (Iowa), Scotch col- 

Percés 


ony, 213 

Joseph, Nez 306 ; 
sketch noted, 307 

Judd, Walker, and Co., ledger ac- 
quired, 72 


chief, 


Kahlow, W. R., 219 

Kalm, Peter, sketch noted, 405 

Kanabec County, Radisson’s rendez- 
vous, 318 

Kandiyohi County, 20; first settle- 
ments, 81; local history activities, 


23 
Kansas, Swedes in, 81; populism in, 
210 
Kansas-Nebraska Act, 
background, 30, 298 
Kaposia, 210; battle of, 45; life in 
described, 273-277 
Karpinski, L. C., author, 298 
Kathio, 41; battle of, 42 


railroad 
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Keller, H. P., speaker, 220 

Kellogg, Frank, 291 

Kellogg, Louise P., theory about 
Radisson and Groseilliers, 328n.; 
author, 80; speaker, 261-263 

Kelly, C. C., author, 310 

Kensington rune stone, early settle- 
ment in western Minnesota as a 
factor in discussion, 370-374; let- 
ter on finding acquired, 399 

Kerr, W. T., 409; author, 312 

Kielland, L. C., 93 

Kimball, Mrs. E. J., 401 

Kimball, Maj. W. M., 401 

Kinkead, Alexander and William, 


371 

Kinzie, J. H., Indian agent, 308 

Kittson, George, 225 

Kittson, Rev. Henry, 225n. 

Kittson, J. G., 225 

Kittson, John, 226 

Kittson, N. W., 71; sketch, 225- 
227, 251; fur-trader at Pembina, 
227-251; in territorial legislature, 
249; letters acquired, 204 

Kline, W., and Son, 49 

Klossner, sketch noted, 86 

Knights of Labor, 48 

Know-Nothing movement, effect on 
immigration, 77 

Koch, Julie, author, 210 

Kolb, J. H., author, 210 

Kolset, C. D., speaker, 301 

Kostka, Sister Stanislaus, speaker, 


254 
Kuhlmann, C. B., speaker, 29 
KuniMann, C. B., The Influence 
of the Minneapolis Flour Mills 
upon the Economic Development 


of Minnesota and the Northwest, 


141-154 
Kuhn, Bertha M., author, 197 


Labor movement, accounts noted, 53, 
382-384 

Lac qui Parle, 43, 85, 167, 172, 
182n., 258; mission, 173; trading 
post, 227, 230, 333 

Lachine Rapids, 157 

Lafayette, sketch noted, 86 

Laframboise, Joseph, 230n. 

La Gracerie, de, author, 77 

La Grand, founded, 371 

La Grange (Red Wing), 34 

Lake Calhoun band, Sioux Indians, 
44 
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Lake Chisago, Swedish settlement, 
59 
Lake City, pageant, 413 


Lake Harriet, 44; mission, 171, 
172Nn. 

Lake Itasca, 83 

Lake Mary Township (Douglas 


County), founded, 371 

Lake Minnetonka, 208; account not- 
ed, 410 

Lake of the Woods, 
post, 230, 237 

Lake of the Woods County, histori- 
cal society proposed, 218 

Lake Pepin, 34, 83, 160, 254, 263; 
pageant, 413; French fort on: 
362; built, 367 

Lake Pepin Old Settlers Associa- 
tion, 220 

Lake Roseau, trading post, 230, 237 

Lake Shetek, monument, 409 

Lake Superior, 234, 262; Radisson 
and Groseilliers on, 318, 328; mis- 
sions, 343; rum-running on, 353; 
voyageurs’ crossing, 159-161, 163; 
millers’ use of steamboats on, 144 

Lake Traverse, 167, 229n., 280, 281; 
trading post, 333, 341 

Lake Vermilion, trading post, 231; 
gold rush, 386 

Lake Winnipeg, 165, 299 

Lamare-Picquot, F. V., sketch, 270- 
273 

LAMARE-Picguot, F. V., A Scene 
Among the Sioux (translation), 
273-277 

Lanman, Charles, author, 270 

La Perriére, sieur de, 254, 264; ex- 
pedition to Minnesota, 362, 364- 


165; trading 


369 

La Pointe (Wis.), 44; mission, 350, 
351, 353; description noted, 344 

Larned, H. H., sketch noted, 386 

Larned, William, sketch noted, 386 

Larned, Mrs. William, 386 

Larson, Andreas, 372 

Larson, L. M., 442; author, 
403; speaker, 301 

La Salle, sieur de, 340; explorations, 
262 

Laut, Agnes C., speaker, 305 

La Vérendrye, sieur de, 213, 304; 
program in honor of, 305; plate, 
307 ; sketch noted, 404 

Lawe, John, fur-trader, 332 

Lawrence, Lorenzo, 294 

Lawson, V. E., speaker, 23, 27, 81 


304, 
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Leach, Col. G. E., author, 60 

Leaf Lake, trading post, 333 

Le Duc, W. G., sketch noted, 408 

Lee Brothers’ Studio, 295 

Leech Lake, mission, 345, 347; trad- 
ing post, 332 

Le Sueur, P. C., 263, 264 

Le Sueur County, book on pioneen 
life reviewed, 287; articles noted, 
218 

Lewis, Henry, sketches of Missis- 
sippi river scenes noted, 81 

Lewis, Capt. Meriwether, 304, 332; 
monument, 306 

Lewis and Clark expedition, accounts 
noted, 307, 404 

Libby, O. G., ed. “North Dakota 
Historical Collections”: vol. 5, re- 


viewed, 196; vol. 7, reviewed, 386- 


388 

Lighthall, W. D., 162 

Lincoln, Abraham, Minnesota con- 
tacts, 200, 355-361; action on In- 
dian cases after Sioux War, 358- 


360 
Lincoln County, Icelandic  settle- 
ment, 209 


Lincoln Mill (Anoka), 143 

Linctot, Réné Godefroy, sieur de, 
363 

Liquor traffic, element in fur trade, 
235, 237, 240-242; among Indians, 
170, 272, 279; Lake Superior, 353; 
in Dakota, 286 

Lisa, Manuel, 337 

Listoe, S. F., sketch noted, 408 

Litchfield, census analysis noted, 407 

Little Crow, Sioux chief, 197, 201; 
village, 273; marriage, 275; broth- 
ers’ attempt to murder, 275-277; 
death, 311 

Little Paul, Sioux chief, 197 

Livingston, Britania J., author, 219, 


311 
Logan, S. M., speaker, 306 
Long, Maj. S. H., 264; use of Red 
River trail, 280 
Long Sault. See Ottawa Rapids 
Lord, Samuel, speaker, 24 
Louisiana purchase, exclusion of 
foreign traders, 335, 336 
Louisville, 73; source material ac- 
quired, 397 
Lévenskjold, Adam, 139n., 397 
Lovenstein, Mrs. Levi, 295 
Low, Mr. and Mrs. J. H., 86 
Loye, W. J., 76 


Lucas, H. S., author, 81 

Ludeman, W. W., author, 286 

Lumber industry, 36, 40, 151, 201; 
camp described, 4-12; logging 
methods, 10-14; milling, 15; re- 
lation to flour milling, 142; St. 
Croix Valley, 307, 408; source 
material acquired, 72, 206 

Lumberjacks, 3-19, 310; recreation, 
10; division of labor, 5, 8, 10, 12, 
13, 14; folklore, 379-382; statue 
planned, 19, 214; account noted, 


29 

Lundberg, P. L., 207 

Luther College, museum, 301 

Lutheran church, Chippewa Nor- 
wegian, Brandon, 218; First 
Swedish, St. Paul, 88; Trinity, St. 
Paul, 411; Holy Trinity English, 
Minneapolis, 221 ; Immanuel, Min- 
neapolis, 221; Swedish Tabernacle, 
Minneapolis, 88; Swedish, Vasa, 
311; Trinity, Red Wing, 85; in 
Red River Valley, 385, 388; Nor- 
wegian, 212 

Lyon County, Icelandic settlement, 


299 
Lysnes, Rev. Olaf, speaker, 84 


McAlpine, Michael, article noted, 310 

McCollom, Katherine, 75 

McComber, A. J., author, 300 

McDonald, Mrs. J. M., 396 

McDonald, Lewis, 310 

McGiffert, Mrs. J. R., speaker, 220 

McGill, James, fur-trader, 3096 

McGonagle, W. H., speaker, 412 

McGrew, Capt. James, 401 

McGrew, Mrs. James, 401 

Mcllvane, Caroline, author, 79 

McKenzie, Alexander, 338 

McKenzie, Kenneth, 304 

Mackinac, 170, 226, 265, 344; La 
Perriére at, 364; trading post, 331, 
332; capture by British, 337, 339; 
mission, 351 

Mackinac boats, 160 

McKinley, William, letters noted, 
28 


5 

MacLean, R. B., collaborator, “Ele- 
mentary Citizenship for Minnesota 
Schools,” reviewed, 62 

McLeod, Martin, 230n.; use of Red 
River trail, 281 

McLeod County, 20 

Meland, T. A., 105n. 
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Mahan, B. E., author, 211, 404 

Maher, W. M., 399 

Malmin, G. J., 70, 93, 203; author, 
304, 405 

Malmin, Ole, author, 302 

Mankato, 142, 269; account noted, 
410 

Mantorville, source material acquir- 
ed, 24 

Manvel, Allen, 401 

Maps, exhibit noted, 215; acquired, 
206 


Marcley, Jessie M., author, 411 

Marias Pass (Mont.), program at, 
306; account noted, 307 

Maron, Frank, 401 

Marryat, Capt. Frederick, in Minne- 
sota, 257 

Marryat, CAPT. FREDERICK, descrip- 
tion of Minnesota, 1838 (doc.), 
168-184 

Marsh, G. H., author, 410 

Marshall, Rebecca. See Cathcart 

Marshall, W. R., 37, 360 

Martin, A. E., author, 211; editor, 


207 . 

Martin, John, miller, 143 

Martin County, 311; pioneer life in, 
219 

Masonic Order, 220; in Minnesota, 


217 

Mattocks, John, 401 

Mattson, Hans, papers, 58; letters 
noted, 50 

Mattson, Mrs. Hans, 59 

Mayer, F. B., author, 201 

Mazakutemani, Sioux chief, 197 

Mdewakanton Indians, 253; in fur 
trade, 332 

Medicine, source material acquired, 
206 

Medora-Black Hills stage line, ac- 
count noted, 388 

Meeds, C. H., 310 

Memorial Day, in St. Paul, 1887, 47 

Mendota, 35, 38, 30, 168, 177, 181, 
240, 258, 277, 200, 307; American 
Fur Co. post, 169, 172; Sibley’s 
headquarters, 227, 245, 246; com- 
munication with Pembina, 245-248 

Menominee Indians, 170 

Mereness, N. D., 204 

Meriwether (Mont.), celebration at, 
304, 306 

Merritt Memorial Park (Duluth), 
87 


Methodist Episcopal church, estab- 
lishes Hamline University, 260; 
Minnesota conference, 408 

Mexican War, 36; effect on Indi- 
ans, 272 

Mexico, 32; source material on bor- 
der troubles of 1916 acquired, 399 

Michilimackinac. See Mackinac 

Michilimackinac Co., 233n., 335 

Middle West, source material on 
Norwegian settlements acquired, 


397 

Mikkelsen, Nils, 373 

Miles, N. A., 306 

Mille Lacs, 41, 167, 262 

Miller, R. C., author, 210 

Millet, F. D., 84 

Minneapolis, 15, 83; in 1887, 48; 
wheat shipments, 1882-91, 140; 
financial center, 150; Blaisdell 
district, 411; account of early 
school noted, 312; book on char- 
ters noted, 411. See also Flour 
milling, Twin Cities 

Minneapolis and St. Louis Railroad, 
144, 146; millers and lumbermen’s 
enterprise, 145 

Minneapolis Board of Trade, 145 

Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
153; organized, 148; grain market, 
149 

Minneapolis Exchange, 149 

Minneapolis Institute of Arts, 215; 
articles noted, 221 

Minneapolis Millers’ Association, or- 
ganized, 146; wheat monopoly, 
147; dissolved, 148 

Minneapolis Public Library, 88, 303 

Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. 
Marie Railway, 145, 146 

Minnehaha Creek, account noted, 410 

Minnesota, in 1849, 25, 34-40; trav- 
elers’ accounts, 46-49, 56, 77, 168— 
184, 270-277, 362-369; climate, 
367; outline maps, 200; historical 
interpretation, 256; population, 25; 
school system, 63; playwrights and 
authors, 389; book on women re- 
viewed, 388-390; calendar of gov- 
ernment, 1925, noted, 83; bounda- 
ries: 20, 330, 342; effect of War 
of 1812, 337-339; in treaty of 
1818, 341. See also Minnesota 
Territory 

Minnesota Academy of Medicine, 
records acquired, 206 
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Minnesota archives, industrial com- 
mission, 400 
Minnesota bureau of labor and in- 
dustries, archives acquired, 400 
Minnesota City, 259 
Minnesota Education Association, 69 
Minnesota department of labor and 
industries, archives acquired, 400 
Minnesota Historical Building, 27, 
82, 108 
Minnesota Historical Society, 46, 
87, 205, 215; account noted, 68; 
anniversary celebrated, 24-27; ap- 
propriation, 198; bequest to, 394; 
exhibits, 255, 305; library, 405; 
local history essay contest, 302; 
manuscript collection, 58, 258, 284, 
359, 394; members, 65, 67, 108, 
199, 288, 392, 393; publications, 
354, 393; radio talks, 41-45, 65, 
67, 155-167, 199, 200, 355-361; 
Scandinavian collection, 290; sub- 
scribing schools and libraries, 67, 
199, 289, 393; war records division 
organized, 394, see also Minnesota 
War Records Commission 
Accessions, books, 76; manu- 
scripts, 24, 70-75, 93, 203-207, 
291-2905, 313, 343, 395-400; muse- 
um objects, 60, 75, 207, 295, 400- 
402; newspapers, 204 
Meetings, annual, 20-33, 208; 
executive council, 29, 290; local 
history conference, 20-24; Wino- 
na, 65, 253-260 
Museum, 395; pioneer cabin, 
200, 289, 300; special exhibits, 30, 
289; visiting classes, 200 
Minnesota history, chronology not- 
ed, 28; material for teaching, 65; 
sketches for tourists noted, 83; es- 
say contest, 392; use of manu- 
scripts, 67, 377 
MINNESOTA History, A QUARTERLY 
MacGaZINE, policy, 65 
Minnesota industrial commission, ar- 
chives acquired, 400 
Minnesota legislature, 217; tribute 
to Dr. Folwell, 185-191 
Minnesota minimum wage commis- 
sion, archives acquired, 400 
Minnesota National Guard, 60 
“Minnesota Posten,” file acquired, 


204 

Minnesota River, 42, 45, 144, 226, 
227, 265, 279; on early maps, 216; 
steamboats on, 247 


Minnesota River Valley, 216; Brit- 
ish in, 332 

Minnesota State Dental Association, 
208; records acquired, 206 

Minnesota State Fair, Minnesota 
Historical Society exhibit, 395 

Minnesota state grain weighing and 
inspection departments, account 
noted, 409 

Minnesota State Training School 
for Boys, 253 

Minnesota Territory, 406; named, 
40; first legislature, 71, 249; or- 
ganization: 38; source material 
acquired, 72 

Minnesota University, 186, 189; li- 
brary dedicated, 84; financial sup- 
port, 309; women, 389 

Minnesota Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, history of department of 
Minnesota noted, 85 

Minnesota War Records Commis- 
sion, combined with Minnesota 
Historical Society, 198, 304; pub- 
lication reviewed, 59-62; report 
noted, 214 

Minnetonka Mills, account noted, 


410 

Minot (N. D.), program at, 305 

Missions and missionaries, 85, 174, 
209, 300, 312; Catholic, 77, 243, 254, 
207, 348, 362-364, 365; Congrega- 
tional, 343-353; Episcopal, 408; 
Presbyterian, 86, 87, 204; Nor- 
wegian, 405; Lac qui Parle, 173; 
Lake Harriet, 171, 172n.; Red 
Wing, 264, 397; medical activities, 
350; Indians’ attitude toward, 351; 
article noted, 67; source mate- 
rial: acquired, 204, 292, 397; not- 
ed, 77, 202 

Mississippi River, 40, 44, 47, 101, 
258; described, 34, 160, 366; 
French explorations, 261-263; 
Radisson and Groseilliers’ visit, 
317, 320, 322, 327, 328; tablet com- 
memorating discovery of source 
unveiled, 82; lumber industry, 3n., 
14; sketches noted, 81. See also 
steamboats and steamboating 

Mississippi Valley, 195; British in, 
332; Swedes in, 58; mineral ex- 
plorations, 404; survey of un- 
published sources noted, 267; bib- 
liography of exploration and dis- 
covery noted, 210; article on maps 
noted, 208 
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Mississippi Valley Historical Asso- 
ciation, 298 

Missouri, 31 ; Norwegian settlement : 
92; described, 102-109; journey to 
in 1837, 97-102. See also Shelby 
County (Mo.) 

Missouri Compromise, repeal, 30, 32 

Missouri Historical Society, 81 

Mitsch, Mr. and Mrs. George, 401 

Mobile and Ohio Railroad, 31 

“Moccasin,” historical number, 310 

Moe Township (Douglas County), 


371 

Mohawk Indians, Radisson’s captors, 
317 

Monroe County, 290 

Montana, 304; Nonpartisan League 
in, 206 

Montana State Historical Society, 
306 

Montezuma. See Winona 

Monticello, 14, 216 

Montreal (Canada), 145, 157, 159, 
164, 167, 178, 262; capitulation, 
1760, 64; fur-trade center, 156 

Monuments and markers, 82; Lake 
Shetek, 409; Meriwether Lewis, 
306 ; lumberjacks, 214, 310; Knute 
Nelson, 85; Eric Norelius, 311; 
Oneota, 87; Pipestone, 411; Ram- 
sey and Sibley, 213; St. Anthony 
Falls, 84; J. F. Stevens, 306; 
David Thompson, 305 

Moorhead State Teachers College, 
junior high school, 310 

Morehead, J. A., speaker, 302 

Morris, Mrs. J. T., 75, 261 

Morris, students’ club, 87; articles 
noted, 391 

Morrison, Dorilus, miller, 143 

Morrison, William, fur-trader, 225 

Morse, Mrs. M. A., 401 

Moses, C. B., 208 

Moulton, l. N., 310 

Mt. Tabor Lodge No. 106, Masonic 
Order, 217 

Mouse River, 241; trading post, 230 

Mower County, 86 

Mullen, F. A., author, 297 

Murdock, Alice, 397 

Murdock, H. R., papers acquired, 
397 

Murray County, 86 

Music, 206 

Muskego settlement (Wis.), Nor- 
wegians in, 405 


Naslund, A. I., speaker, 412 

National Statuary Hall (Washing- 
ton, D. C.), 213 

Natural history, Lamare-Picquot’s 
study on frontier, 270 

-—~o~ 5 30, 31, 32; People’s party 


in, 4 

Neill, E. D., 39, 88, 363 

Nelson, Knute, 370, 371, 387; memo- 
rial planned, 85, 213; letters ac- 
quired, 205 

Nelson, Dr. Wolfred, 225n. 

Nelson-Kindred campaign, 1882, in 
Stevens County, 87, 391 

Nett Lake, 297 

Neumann, Bishop Jacob, pastoral 
letter against emigration, 71 

4 Hampshire Historical Society, 


New Hope. See Mendota 

New Sweden, account noted, 405 

New Year’s Day, 166; trading post 
celebration, 165 

New York, Norwegian settlement, 
104, 115 

New York City, 49, 115; immi- 
grant’s description, 1837, 95-97 

New York Historical Society, 68, 


202 
“New York Times,” gift for bio- 
graphical dictionary, 78 
Newel, Stanford, sketch noted, 408 
Newspapers, Norwegian, 385; Eve- 


leth, 412 
Nez Percés Indians, 306 
Nicolaysen, » 137, 139 





Nicollet, J. N., expedition, 1838, 
411; papers, 202 

Nilsson, Victor, 206 

Nininger, 253 

Nolan, Gov. W. I., 205 

Nonpartisan League, membership 
cards and maps acquired, 206; ac- 
counts noted, 53, 384 

“Norden,” emigrant ship, 121 

Nordhorlehn (Norway), emigration 
from, 120 

Nordin, Elsa B., 291 

Nordyke-Marmon Co. (Indianapo- 
lis), 152 

Norelius, Eric, 59; editor, 204; mon- 
ument, 311; papers noted, 58 

Norlie, O. M., author, 302; editor, 
212; speaker, 301 

Norman County, 385 

Norse-American Centennial, 71, 115, 
211, 2900, 300-304; program, 301; 
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exhibits, 200, 289, 300; pageant, 
302; publications resulting from, 
302-304; approved by legislature, 
212. See also Norwegian element 

Norseland, sketch noted, 86 

“Norske Klippe,” emigrant ship, 121 

North Bergenhus (Norway), emi- 
gration from, 120 

North Carolina, handbook of county 
archives, noted, 403; Farmers’ Al- 
liance in, 406 

North Carolina Historical Commis- 
sion, publication noted, 403 

North Dakota, 304; history of for- 
mation of counties noted, 197; 
agrarian movement in, 382-384; 
books reviewed, 196, 386-388. See 
also Dakota 

North Dakota State Historical So- 
ciety, 306; “Collections”: vol. 5 


reviewed, 196; vol. 7, reviewed, 
386-388 
Northern Pacific Railroad, 146; 


completion, 206. See also Pacific 
railroad 

Northern Pacific Railway Co., en- 
couragement of Scandinavian im- 
migration, 74 

Northmen, in fur trade, 164 

Northrop, Cyrus, 187, 190 

Northwest Co., 226, 233n., 236, 300, 
304, 342; trading posts, 231, 232, 
332, 334; article noted, 299 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling 
Co. (Minneapolis), 143 

Northwestern Mill (Minneapolis), 
151 

Northwestern National Bank (Min- 
neapolis), 151 

Norton, Lt. Col. F. M., speaker, 409 

Norway, political situation, 7884, 
206; emigration from: arguments 
against, 71, 204; finance depart- 
ment’s action, 117; financial loss, 
124; proposed law, 1845, 126-134; 
arguments for and against law of 
1845, 137-130; law of 1863, 140 

Norwegian-American historical soci- 
ety, proposed, 211 


Norwegian-Danish. Press Associa- 
tion of America, 69 
Norwegian element, in Goodhue 


County, 264; in western Minneso- 
ta, 371, 373; in Red River Valley, 
387: in Dakota, 80; in Wisconsin, 
405; in Missouri, 102-109 
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Immigration, background for, 
II5—140; causes, 119-124, 138; ef- 
fect of travelers’ accounts on, 91- 
93, 94; total to 1844, 120; pro- 
posed restrictions, 126-129; be- 
fore Civil War, 291 

Source material, acquired, 70, 
397 ; noted, 80, 211, 303 

Books, noted, 81, 212, 302, 404; 
reviewed, 385 

See also Norse-American Cen- 
tennial, Scandinavian element 

Norwegian Odelsthing, action on 
emigration bill, 135-140 

Norwegian Singing Society of Min- 
neapolis, records acquired, 206 

Norwegian Storthing, 119, 126, 135, 
138, 139 

Noye, J. T., Co. (Buffalo), 152 

Numedal (Norway), emigratio:. 
from, 120 

Nute, Grace L., 68, 93n., 310, 313 
413; search for manuscripts in 
East, 201-203; author, 67, 393; 
speaker, 200, 267, 200 

Nute, Grace L., The Voyageur, 
155-167; The Red River Trails, 
270-282; The Edmund Franklin 
Ely Papers, 343-354; A School 
Museum, 377; (R) Hibbard’s 
“History of the Public Land Poli- 
cies,” and Conover’s “General 
Land Office,” 283-285 


Oak Grove, 309 

O’Brien, Mrs. George, 76 

Odland, M. W., author, 302 

Ogg, F. A., author, 32 

Ohio, greenback movement in, 210 

Ohio Canal, in 1837, 99 

Ohman, Hazel, 27 

Oleson, Abram, 371 

Oleson, Hans, 370 

Olin, Lt. R. C., 360 

Olmsted County, 20; local history 
activities, 23; history acquired, 294 

Olson, C. O. A., 205 

Olson, O. L., speaker, 302 

One Hundred and Fifty-first U. S. 
Field Artillery, book reviewed, 


59-62 
One Hundred and Twenty-fifth U. 
S. Field Artillery, Battery E, 
source material acquired, 399 
Oneota, founded, 353; monument, 87 
Onondaga (N. Y.), Radisson at, 317 
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Orange Township (Douglas Coun- 
ty), founded, 371 

Orcutt, W. T., 206; author, 29 

Orcutt, W. T., The Minnesota 
Lumberjacks, 3-19 

Orr, E. J., author, 218 

Orr, Edward, trapper, 218 

Osakis, founded, 371 

Osana Amik, Chippewa Indian, 350 

Osmann, Minnie, 76 

Ottawa Rapids, 326; Radisson at, 
319, 322, 325 

Otter Tail County, early settlement 
in, 371, 374n. 

Otter Tail Lake, 165, 282 

Oxford settlement, Norwegians at, 
373 


Pacific coast, exploration and settle- 
ment, 54 

Pacific railroad, relation to Kansas- 
Nebraska Act, 30-32 

Pageants, Bayfield (Wis.), 208; 
Cottonwood County, 410; Duluth, 
312; Hamline University, 408; 
Lake City, 413; Norse-American 
Centennial, 302; Pope County, 
395; Scott County, 413 

Palisade Flour Mill (Minneapolis), 
142 

Parish, J. C., speaker, 78 

Pathé Exchange, Inc., 33 

“Pauillac Pilot,” copy acquired, 399 

Paxson, F. L., “History of the 
American Frontier,” reviewed, 50- 


53 

Pay, W. H., 260, 410 

Peake, Mrs. Marion J., 269 

Peerson, Cleng, 290; immigrant 
guide, 92, 97n., 103n., 115; sketch 
noted, 301 

Pelican Lake, Scandinavians at, 372, 


373 

Pelly, Sir John, 241 

Pembina, 216; trading post, 228- 
251; half-breed population, 242- 
245; customs collector at, 238, 239; 
treaty of, 244; communication 
with Mendota and St. Paul, 245-~ 
248, 279-282; sends members to 
territorial legislature, 71; condi- 
tions in 1850, 204. See also Red 
River settlement 

Pembina Mountain, 248 

Pembina River, 231, 279 


INDEX 


Pemmican, 244, 248 
Pendexter, Hugh, author, 217 
Pennsylvania, source material noted, 


207 

People’s party, 210; in North Dako- 
ta, 383; effect of rainfall upon 
success in Nebraska, 406 

Perham, G. A., speaker, 412 

Perrault, J. B., 265 

Perrot, Nicolas, 263 

Peterson, Bertha C., speaker, 301 

Peterson, Caroline E., 75 

Peterson, Conrad, author, 86; editor, 
58 

Peterson, J. A., author, 80 

Pettijohn, Jonas, missionary, letters 
noted, 203 

Pettijohn California 
Food Co., 152 

Pettit, C. H., miller, 143 

Pettit, Robinson and Co., millers, 143 

Philippine Islands, purchase of Friar 
lands, 285 

Picquot. See Lamare-Picquot 

Pig’s Eye, 273 

Pike, Lt. Z. M., 35, 67, 264, 332, 333; 
account of expedition noted, 307 

Pike’s Island, 307; trading post, 333 

Pillsbury, Gov. J. S., miller, 143 

Pillsbury family, 49; flour mill, 48 

Pilot Knob (Mendota), 213, 305, 30 

Pipestone, Indian pictographs, a1; 
quarries: 257; Nicollet at, 412 

Pipestone State Park, established, 
214 

Plimpton, R. A., speaker, 215 

Plumbe, John, Jr., author, 299 

Pointe au Chapeau (Lake Supe- 
rior), 163 

Pokegama, mission, 352; battle of, 
352 

Pokegama Falls, 216, 310 

Polish element, in Wisconsin, 82 

Politics and government, 62, 192, 
194; book on radical move- 
ments reviewed, 53; calendar for 
Minnesota noted, 83; in western 
Minnesota, 301; farmers and 
workers in, 382-384; articles not- 
ed, 84; source material noted, 354. 
See also agrarian movement, va- 
rious political parties 

Pomme de Terre, Scandinavian set- 
tlement, 373 

Pomme de Terre River, 87 


Breakfast 

















INDEX 


Pond, E. J., 3090; speaker, 219 

Pond, F. W., 397 

Pond, G. H., missionary, 40n.; Bible 
acquired, 397; letters noted, 203, 


309 

Pond, Peter, 265 

Pond, S. W., missionary, 40n., 43, 
219, 300, 413; letters noted, 203 

Pope, Capt. John, explorer, 282n.; 
use of Red River trail, 281 

Pope, Maj. Gen. John, 386 

Pope County, early Scandinavian 
settlers, 371; fair and pageant, 305 

Populist party. See People’s party 

Porlier, Jacques, fur-trader, 332 


Porsgrund (Norway), emigration 
from, 120, 121 
Portages, voyageurs’ method of 


crossing, 158; Fox-Wisconsin, 366. 
See also Grand Portage 

Pose, defined, 158 

Potawatomi Indians, 297, 308 

Potter, Joshua, missionary, letters 
noted, 203 

Prairie du Chien, 34, 168, 169, 170, 
258, 202, 3390; fur-trade center, 
265; council of 1825, 404 

Prairie Island, Radisson’s Landing 
Isle, 320, 321, 322 

Prentiss, S. L., 255 

Presbyterian church, 39; Bethlehem, 
Minneapolis, 88, 411; First, Min- 
neapolis, 312; First, St. Paul, 88; 
House of Hope, St. Paul, 88; 
First, Shakopee, 219; First Still- 
water, 87; Fourth, Albany (N. 
Y.), 343; memorial chapel, Trav- 
erse des Sioux, 86; in Minnesota, 
408; minutes of missionary soci- 
eties acquired, 399 

Presbyterian missions, 87; Traverse 
des Sioux, 86; Yellow Medicine, 
204 

Presidential 
1916, 84 

Preus, J. A. O., 205, 214 

Prevost, George, 338 

Price, R. R., author, 309 

Pritchett, J. P., 203 

Pritcuett, J. P., (R) Innis’ “His- 
tory of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way,” 54-56 

Proclamation of 1763, 64 

Progressive movement, 


preference primary, 


195; ac 


count noted, 53 
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Protestant missions, Red Wing, 264 

Provengalle, Louis, fur-trader, 409 

Puans. See Winnebago Indians 

Public lands, sale in 1837-38, 103, 
108; account noted, 52; books re- 
viewed, 283-285 

Pulsifier, Charles, missionary, pa- 
pers noted, 203 

Purcell, W. L., author, 81 


Quaife, M. M., author, 81 

Quaker Oats Co., 152 

Quakers, Norwegian emigrants, 1a1, 
122 

Quist, P. P., author, 409 


Rabwin, Harry, speaker, 412 

Radio Station WCCO, Minnesota 
history talks, 67, 200 

Radisson, sieur de, 264; “Voyages” : 
interpreted, 259, 317-320; dated, 
318; rearranged, 319; significance 
of hunting story, 321-323, 327; un- 
solved problems, 327-329 

Raeder, Ole Munch, author, 397 

Railroads, first in Minnesota, 216; 
first west of St. Paul, 370; in 
northern Minnesota, 412; in Stev- 
ens County, 391; on frontier, 52; 
in 1837, 96; effect on Kansas-Ne- 
braska Act, 208; used in lumber 
industry, 16; used by milling in- 
terests, 40, 144-146; paper noted, 
412. See also Transportation, va- 
rious railroads and railway com- 
panies 

Rainbow Division. See 42nd Divi- 
sion, U. S. Army 

Rainy Lake, 164, 165, 234; trading 
post, 230, 237 

Ramsey, Alexander, 39, 208, 230, 
238, 356; arrives in Minnesota, 38; 
negotiates Pembina treaty, 1851, 
244, 281; offers troops for Civil 
War, 357; statue proposed, 213; 
letter acquired, 204 

Ramsey, Mrs. Alexander, 39 

Ramsey County District Court, ac- 
count noted, 412 

Ramsey County Historical Society, 
activities, 22; loan exhibition, 201, 
220 

Ramshaw, Rev. C. W., speaker, 220 

Rasmussen, C. A., speaker, 264 
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Ravndal, G. B., author, 287 
Reagan, A. B., author, 297 
Reaume, Pierre, interpreter, 365, 366 
Reclus, Elisée, author, 77 
Red Lake, 165; trading post, 230 
Red River carts, 201, 202, 252, 279, 
280, 341; used by Kittson, 246- 
248; descriptions noted, 309; pic- 
tures noted, 310; article noted, 311 
Red River of the North, 164, 165, 
216, 227, 231, 237, 280, 281. See 
also Steamboats and steamboating 
Red River settlement, 77, 196, 228, 
231, 241; Marryat’s account, 177; 
Scotch in, 213; under Hudson’s 
Bay Co., 233n.; sheep introduced, 
306; trade with U. S., 55, 279-282, 
309; accounts noted, 77, 311. See 
also Pembina, Fort Garry, Winni- 


peg 

Red River trails, 279-282, 309; used 
by Kittson, 246-248; map, 278; 
routes described, 280 

Red River Transportation Co., 251 

Red River Valley, 60, 73, 77, 243, 
251, 267, 279; British claims, 20, 
340; fur trade in, 20, 340-342; 
Norwegians in, 387, 404; descrip- 
tion acquired, 71; accounts noted, 
385, 387 ; 

Red Thunder, Sioux chief, 333 

Red Wing, Sioux chief, 34 

Red Wing, 83, 253, 260; 
264, 397 


mission, 


Redwood County, 20, 23; local his- , 


tory activities, 21 
Red Wing Historical Society, 253 
Reed, James, 266 
Reed, Rev. R. S., speaker, 185 
Reep, Rev. R. S., memorial to Dr. 
Folwell (doc.), 188 
Reid, Marjorie G., author, 208 
Religion, influence in American his- 
tory, 79; on frontier, 109; book on 
history in U. S. noted, 209; book 
on rural organization noted, 210 
Renville, Gabriel, 35; author, 106 
Renville, Joseph, Sr., fur-trader, 332 
Renville, Joseph, Jr., fur-trader, 172, 
174, 176, 179, 180, 202, 333 
Renville, Victor, author, 196 
Renville, Victor, the elder, 106 
Republican party, 30, 147, 195, 303; 
beginnings in Minnesota, 355, 356; 
ballot of 1868 acquired, 205 
Reque, Herborg, 301 


INDEX 


“Restaurationen,” emigrant ship, 
300; articles noted, 303, 304 

Rice, H. M., 38, 30; fur-trader, 
23In.; attitude on slavery, 357 

Rice, Mrs. H. M., 38, 30 

Rice, S. A., “Farmers and Workers 
in American Politics,” reviewed, 


382-384 

Riddle, J. W., sketch noted, 408 

Ridgway, Robert, speaker, 307 

Riel, Louis, source material on re- 
bellion noted, 82 

Rire, C.W., Norman W. Kittson, a 
Fur-trader at Pembina, 225-252 

Riggs, S. R., missionary, 85, 173n.; 
letters noted, 203 

Riggs, Rev. T. L., sketch noted, 85 

Ringstad, J. J., sketch noted, 388 

Roads and highways, guide to Min- 
nesota trunk highway no. 1 noted, 
407. See also Red River trail 

Roberts, Rev. S. B., author, 411; 
sketch noted, 88 

Roberts, Dr. T. S., speaker, 82 

Robeson, G. F., author, 213 

Robinson, Doane, 82; author, 286; 
speaker, 305 

Rogers, Richard, miller, 141, 142 

Rolette, Joseph, Sr., fur-trader, 332 

Rolette, Joseph, Jr., fur-trader at 
Pembina, 230, 248, 251; in territo- 
rial legislature, 71, 249 

Rélvaag, O. E., author, 80 

R6nning, N. N., author, 70; speaker, 


Roos, Oscar, sketch noted, 312 

Roosevelt, Theodore, administration, 
194; letters noted, 285 

Rossberg, Maj. A. L., 399 

Roth, Addie, 402 

Rowe, H. K., author, 209 

Rum River, 42, 142; battle of, 44; 
trading post, 332 

Rune stones, rumor of discovery on 
Potomac, 374n. See also Kensing- 
ton rune stone 

Rupert’s Land, 232, 241, 249 

Rush Lake, trading post, 230 

Ryan Hotel (St. Paul), 47 

Rynning, Rev. Jens, letter acquired, 


203 
Rynning, Ole, 51, 110, 203; author, 
QI, 304 


Sageng, Ole, speaker, 302 
St. Albans, account noted, 410 
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St. Anthony, 142, 144, 246n., 310; in 
1849, 36; account of charter not- 
ed, 411. See also Minneapolis 

St. Anthony Falls, 34, 37, 44, 73, 83, 
142, 169, 216, 299, 308; early maps, 
216; described, 36, 170; in 1887, 
48; navigation above, 310; tablet 
commemorating discovery unveiled, 


St. Anthony Iron Works, 204 

St. Charles Township (Winona 
County), development traced, 259 

St. Clair County (Indiana Territo- 


ry), 334 
St. Cloud, 142, 216, 246n., 280, 310 
St. Croix County (Wis.), 40 
St. Croix River, 40, 44, 45, 144; 
steamboats on, 408 
St. Croix Valley, lumber industry, 


397 

St. Joseph, American Fur Co. post, 
248 

St. Lawrence, account noted, 311 

St. Louis (Mo.), 31, 100, 101, 1009, 
144, 152; fur market, 35 

St. Louis County, 20; chronology 
reviewed, 63; in the World War, 
220 

St. Louis County Historical Soci- 
ety, 87, 220, 268; activities, 20; 
summer convention, 412; publica- 
tion reviewed, 63; manuscripts 
acquired, 343 

St. Michael the Archangel mission, 
Lake Pepin, 254, 363 

St. Olaf College, anniversary cele- 
brated, 84; accounts noted, 302, 
309 

St. Paul, anniversary noted, 22; 
Chippewa-Sioux battle in, 45; in 
1849, 37; in 1887, 47; communica- 
tion with Red River settlement, 
236n., 246n., 247, 249, 279-282; 
market for Red River settlers, 
228, 280; Kittson’s addition, 251; 
first cable line, 220; first Sunday 
school, 313; school system, 412; 
letters on social life acquired, 72; 
accounts noted, 68, 83. Sce also 
Twin Cities 

St. Paul and Pacific Railroad, 217 

St. Paul Association of Public and 
Business Affairs, World War rec- 
ords acquired, 400; article noted, 


412 
St. Paul Atheneum, 308 
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St. Paul Athletic Club, 24 

“St. Paul Daily News,” account not- 
ed, 412 

St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba 
Railway, 217 

St. Paul Public Library, 201, 220, 


304 

St. Paul Real Estate Board, 67 

“St. Peter Herald,” fortieth anni- 
versary number, 86 

St. Peter’s. See Mendota 

St. Peter’s River. See Minnesota 
River 

Salteur Indians. 
dians 

Samuelson, H. E., 208 

Sandahl, August, sketch noted, 312 

Sandstorm division, U. S. army, 215 

Sandsvaerd (Norway), emigration 
from, 120 

Sandy Lake, Northwest Co. post, 
332; American Fur Co. post, 345; 
mission, 344-347 

Sanford, Maria, 190 

Sanford, W. S., 372 

Sauk Indians, 171 

Sauk Rapids, 216, 310; trading post, 
332. See also St. Cloud 

Sault Ste. Marie, 145, 158, 150 

Scandia, account of founding noted, 
312 

Scandinavian element, 3, 355; immi- 
gration encouraged by railroads, 
51, 74; advantages of Minnesota 
for settlement, 56, 258; early set- 
tlement in western Minnesota, 
371-374; in Red River Valley, 69; 
in Wisconsin, 82; in North Dako- 
ta, 386; in South Dakota, 287; ef- 
forts at church union, 58; book 
noted, 373. See also Norwegian 
element, Swedish element, Danish 
element 

Scandinavian 
acquired, 76 

Schafer, Joseph, 259n.; author, 299, 
06 


See Chippewa In- 


Union, constitution 


4 
Schlesinger, A. M., 390; author, 140 
Scholte, H. P., 51 
Schoolcraft, H. R., 82, 203; source 

material on expedition of 1832 

noted, 81 
Schrader, F. F., author, 212 
Schréder, Johan, author, 373, 374n. 
Schrump, William, 207 
Schwartz, G. M., author, 407 
Schweigaard, A. M., 135, 138 
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Scotch element, 3, 46; in fur trade, 
156; in Iowa, 213 

Scotland, emigration from, 51 

Scott, Maj. Gen. H. L., 306 

Scott, Mrs. H. L., speaker, 307 

Scott, Capt. Martin, 178, 179n. 


Scott County, 310, 312; pageant, 
413 

Seaton, R. E., 255 

Segren, Helen, 395 

Seifert, Alexander, 400 

Selkirk, Lord, 29, 177; relations 


with Dickson, 340-342 

Selkirk settlement. See Red River 
settlement 

Severson, Emma, author, 388 

Seward, W. H., 356; speaker, 357 

Shakopee, Sioux chief, 197 

Shakopee, 309; battle of, 409; pag- 
eant, 413 

Shaw, W. B., author, 80 

Shelby County (Mo.), Norwegian 
settlement, 92, 102n. 

Sheldon, Lynn, speaker, 21 

Shenk, H. H., editor, 297 

Shephard, Mrs. Esther, “Paul Bun- 
yan,” reviewed, 379-382 

Shields, James, 31 

Shippee, L. B., “Recent American 
History,” reviewed, 192-196; 
speaker, 26 

Surppee, L. B., (R) Haynes’s “So- 
cial Politics in the United States,” 
53; (R) Storer’s “In Memoriam: 
Bellamy Storer,” 285 

Sibley, F. B., fur-trader, 242n., 244, 
247 

Sibley, H. H., 35, 38, 39, 40, 57, 
184, 190, 226, 230, 231n., 248, 250, 
277n., 358, 360, 386, 401, 408; 
Kittson’s partner in fur trade, 
227, 233, 235-237, 239-242, 247, 
251; representative in Congress, 
239, 242n.; expedition, 1863, 1096, 
293; statue proposed, 213; letter 
acquired, 72 

Sibley, Mrs. H. H., 35, 57 

Sibley County, articles noted, 219 

Sibley House, 305, 307 

Sidle, J. K., banker, 151 

Simpson, Sir George, 234, 235, 
243n.; relations with Sibley, 236n. 

Simpson, Capt. J. H., 282 

Sinclair, James, fur-trader, 229 

Sioux Historic Trail Association, 409 


INDEX 


Sioux Indians, 20, 34, 165, 1609, 202, 
203, 220, 247, 258, 262, 266, 281, 
293, 308; social customs, 176, 184, 
273-277; living conditions, 171; 
games, 172; language, 40n., 174; 
costumes, 173, 179; weapons, 183; 
French mission to, 362, 364; at 
Fort Beauharnois, 368; in War of 
1812, 337; attitude toward Brit- 
ish, 174, 180; attitude toward U. 
S., 181; in fur trade, 227, 332- 
334, 340; council at Fort Snelling, 
1838, 182; account noted, 77. See 


also Chippewa-Sioux boundary 
line, Chippewa-Sioux warfare, 
Fur trade, Half-breeds, Sioux 


War, various bands of Sioux 

Sioux treaties, 1851, 83, 201 

Sioux War, 1862-65, 25, 45, 201, 
204, 311; in Kandiyohi region, 81; 
trial and execution of participat- 
ing Indians, 358-360; source ma- 
terial acquired, 205; books and 
articles noted, 196, 197, 217, 387, 


409 

Sisseton Indians, 228, 229 

Sitting Bull, Sioux chief, 402 

Six Hundred and Fourth U. S. En- 
gineers, publications acquired, 400 

Skien (Norway), emigration from, 
120, 121 

Slavery, 30, 32; Minnesota attitude 
on, 355; issue in campaign of 
1860, 357; source material ac- 
quired, 397 

Sleepy Eye, book noted, 410 

Smith, A. B., 266 

Smith, Alice, speaker, 264-266 

Smith, J. R., 255 

Smith, O. F., 205, 255, 293; speaker, 
moe 5, 255, 203; sp 

Smith, Capt. Orrin, 258, 266 

Smithfield, 398 

Snelling, H. H., memoirs noted, 202 

Snelling, Col. Josiah, 43, 202, 308, 


409 

Social life and conditions, 168; on 
frontier, 51, 52, 219; source mate- 
“ acquired, 72; books noted, 77, 
I 

Social politics, in U. S., book re- 
viewed, 53 

Sondermann, J. S., author, 77 

Sondhordlehn (Norway), emigra- 
tion from, 120 
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Soo Line, 146; millers’ enterprise, 


145 ° 

South Dakota, 304; struggle for 
statehood, 286; Norwegians in, 
302; Nonpartisan League in, 207; 
encyclopedia planned, 82. Sec 
also Dakota 

“South Dakota Historical Collec- 
tions,” vol. 12, reviewed, 

Southworth, Mary, 205 

Spanish, in Mississippi Valley, 265 

Spanish-American War, costumes, 
75, 208; account noted, 194; Min- 
nesota in: 85, 410; book noted, 
59; source material noted, 215 

Spencer, H. H., diary acquired, 
397 

Spirit Lake, 202 

Spooner, Abigail, missionary, pa- 
pers noted, 203 

Sproat, G. T., missionary, papers 
noted, 203 

Stageberg, Susie, speaker, 302 

Stambaugh, Mr. and Mrs. Benja- 
min, letters acquired, 292 

Standard Mill (Minneapolis), 143 

Staples, , 386 

Stavanger (Norway), 94, 113; emi- 
gration from: 115, 120; influence 
on later emigration, 121 

Steamboats and steamboating, in 
1837, 98, 99, 100, 101; in 1839, 100, 
III, 112; Minnesota River, 247; 
Red River, 225, 251, 311, 387; St. 
Croix River, 408; Mississippi Riv- 
er: 57, 168, 160, 273, 387; above 
Falls of St. Anthony, 216, 310; 
millers’ efforts to use, 144 

Stearns, I. C., letter acquired, 73 

Stearns, John, 73 

Steele, Franklin, 35, 36, 30, 142, 226, 
442; daybooks acquired, 75 

Steene, H. T., author, 70; account of 
travels noted, 405 

Stephenson, G. M., author, 284 

StepHenson, G. M., (R) Paxson’s 
“History of the American Fron- 
tier,” 50-53 

Stevens, F. E., author, 308 

Stevens, James, “Paul Bunyan,” re- 
viewed, 379-382 

Stevens, Jedediah, missionary, 172n., 
266; papers noted, 203; letters ac- 
quired, 292 

Stevens, J. F.. monument, 306; 
speaker, 307 





Stevens, J. H., 36 

Stevens, W. E., (ed.) “History of 
the rs5ist Field Artillery,” re- 
viewed, 50-62; collection of mate- 
rial in Canadian Archives, 395 

Stevens County, Scandinavian set- 
tlers, 371; articles noted, 87; book 
reviewed, 390 

Stiefel, Mrs. E. J., speaker, 22 

Stillwater, 40; battle of, 44; source 
material acquired, 308 

Stockbridge Indians, 203 

Stockwell, Maud C., author, 389 

Stomberg, A. A., author, 58 

Stoopes, W. E., author, 214 

Storer, Bellamy, book reviewed, 285 

Storer, Maria L., “In Memoriam: 
Bellamy Storer,” reviewed, 285 

Strafford Western Emigration Co., 


4 
Strémme, Peer, reminiscences re- 
viewed, 385; sketch noted, 388 
Stub, Rev. H. G., speaker, 221, 300 
Sully, Gen. Alfred, 293, 398; expe- 
dition, 1864: 312; source material 

noted, 306 

Sulte, Benjamin, theory about Ra- 
disson journals, 325n. 

Summit Masonic Lodge, St. Paul, 


220 
Sundblad, J., 372 
Sutherland, D. W., sketch noted, 213 
Sutherland, Ebenezer, account noted, 


213 

Sutherland, L. C., 306 

Swan, G. N., author, 58 

Sweden, Baptists in, 207; emigra- 
tion from, 58, 59; account of so- 
cial conditions noted, 405 

Swedish-American Republican State 
Club, 205 

Swedish element, first Minnesota 
settlement, 312; in Goodhue Coun- 
ty, 264; in western Minnesota, 
371, 372; in Kansas, 81; books: 
acquired, 76; noted, 405 — source 
material : acquired, 204, 205; not- 
ed, 58. See also Scandinavian ele- 
ment 

Swedish Historical Society of 
America, 81, 205; “Yearbook” re- 
viewed, 58 

Sweeney, Dr. W. M., speaker, 254 

Swiss element, in Wisconsin, 82 

Switzerland, emigration from, 51 

Syracuse (N. Y.). See Onondaga 
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Taft, W. H., 285; administration, 


195 

Taliaferro, Maj. Lawrence, Indian 
agent, 43, 172n., 183; attitude 
toward Marryat, 181n.; author, 
202; sketch noted, 68 

Tallakson, S. L., sketch noted, 388 

Talle de Chéne, 227 

Talman, John, author, 68, 290 

Tamaha, Sioux chief, 293 

Tasinto, Mrs. Mary L., 294 

Taylor, J. W., papers, 82 

Taylor, Lester, author, 310 

Taylor, Zachary, 38, 239 

Taylors Falls, sketches noted, 218 

Tearse, C. D., 255 

Telemarken (Norway), emigration 
from, 120 

Ten Mile Settlement (Grant Coun- 
ty), Norwegians in, 373 

Testman, Peter, sketch, 92; effect of 
book on Norwegian emigration, 
93; author, 70, 302 

TESTMAN, PETER, Account of His 
Experiences in North America 
(translation), 93-114 

Theaters, St. Paul, 398 

Theno, Mary, 401 

Third Minnesota Infantry, Co. I, 
399 

Third Minnesota Volunteer Infan- 
try, Co. K, 204 

Third U.S. Infantry, history noted, 


409 

Thirteenth Minnesota Volunteer In- 
fantry, 85, 410 

Thirtieth Wisconsin Volunteer In- 
fantry, Co. I, 306 

Thirty-fourth Division, U. S. army, 


215 
Thom, Capt. George, 282 
Thomas, O. W., 217 
Thompson, David, explorer; 304; 
monument, 305; books and arti- 
cles noted, 298, 299 
Thompson, Paul, 292 
Thomson, T. M., author, 85 
Thoreau, H. D., in Minnesota, 257 
Thorsteinson, Ethel, author, 299 
Three Rivers (Canada), 317, 318, 
320 
“Three-Spot,” locomotive, 412 
Thul, Mrs. Robert, article noted, 


409 
Thunder Bay Historical Society, 300 
Tiffany, B. E., author, 286 


Tohill, L. A., speaker, 29 


INDEX 





Tonn., L. A., Robert Dickson, the 
Fur Trade, and the Minnesota 
Boundary, 330-342 

Tollefson, Axel, author, 387 

Town sites, source material noted, 
353 

Transportation, 62, 220; traders’ 
methods, 157, 346, 347; on fron- 
tier, 52; by stage coach, 388; New 
York to Missouri, 1837, 98-102; 
loggers’ methods, 10-14, 16; be- 
tween St. Paul and Pembina, 245- 
248, 279-282; in Red River Val- 
ley, 251; effect of flour mills on 
development, 143-146. See also 
Railroads, Red River carts, Red 
River trail, Steamboats and steam- 
boating, various railroads 

Traverse des Sioux, 246, 247; mis- 
sion, 86; treaty, 83, 201 

Trotter, R. D., author, 82 

Turner, F. J., 207; author, 50, 200, 


379 

Turtle Mountain, trading post, 230 

Turtle Mountain band, Chippewa 
Indians, 197 

Tuttle, Calvin, miller, 141 

Tuttle, Mrs. G. E., 401 

Twin Cities, 208; financial center, 
151; distributing center, 153; rail- 
road center, 146. See also St. 
Paul, Minneapolis 

Twitchell, Stanley, 401 


Union Lake, 372 

United States Congress, 32, 38 

United States department of agri- 
culture, 394; publication noted, 


United States land office, book re- 
viewed, 283-285 ; records acquired, 


201 
United States Naval Air Station, 
Pauillac, France, 300 
Universities, financial support, 309 
Upham, H. C., 28 
Upham, Warren, 28, 1098, 297n.; 
author, 216, 389; speaker, 26 
Upper Missouri Historical Expedi- 
tion, 304-308; account noted, 404 
Upper Red River. See Assiniboine 
River 
Urness Township (Douglas Coun- 
ty), founded, 371 


Valley Forge, “Minnesota Sunday,” 
407 














Valley House (Henderson), 311 
Van Sant, Gov. S. R., article noted, 


408 ; 
Varney, Mr. and Mrs. H. C., 207 
Vasa, Swedish settlement, 264 
Verendrye (N. D.), 213; celebra- 
tion at, 304, 305 
Verwyst, Rev. Chrysostom, author, 


7 
Viets, Frank, sketch noted, 387 





Ig, » 372 
Villa Maria Academy, visit to, 253- 
255; site of Fort Beauharnois, 363 
= Henry, in St. Paul, 1883, 


“Vincennes,” moving picture, 32 

Voyageurs, 200, 226, 230; life de- 
scribed, 155-167 ; Ely’s account of, 
346; painting acquired, 400. See 
also Half-breeds, fur trade 

Vye, Mrs. J. A., 401 


Wabasha, Sioux chief, village, 266 

Wabasha, 255; account noted, 83 

Wahpekute Indians, in fur trade, 332 

Wahpeton Indians, legends, 80; in 
fur trade, 332 

Wall Lake, Scandinavian settlement, 


373 

Wallace, W. D., author, 80 

Walter, F. K., author, 84 

Waneta (Wanataw), Sioux chief, 
183 

War of 1812, 20, 231; fur-traders 
in, 337; effect on fur trade, 266; 
question of Indian lands in peace 
treaty, 337-339 

Ware, Dorothy F., 291 

Waseca County, 20 

Washburn, Gov. C. C., miller, 143 

Washburn, Israel, 145 

Washburn, W. D., miller, 143, 145, 


147 
Washburn-Crosby Co. (Minneapo- 
lis), 143, 144 
Watkins, Paul, 255, 261 
Webb, Lt. J. M., book noted, 308 
Webster, C. K., speaker, 27 
Weeks, J. A., 75 
Weeks, Dr. L. C., speaker, 22 
Wellington, R. G., author, 284 
Wells, census analysis noted, 407 
Welsh element, in Wisconsin, 82 
Wertmiiller, A. U., sketch noted, 405 
West, J. K., 281n. 


INDEX 


West, Rodney, 399 

West, book reviewed, 50-53 

Western Farm and Village Associa- 
tion, 259 

Western Union Telegraph Co., 55 

Westward movement, characteris- 
tics, 403; effect in Canada, 55; ef- 
fect on American literature, 379; 
from Minnesota, 387, 398; after 
disappearance of frontier, 78 

Wheeler, L. H., missionary, papers 
noted, 203 

Wheeler, O. D., author, 306; be- 
quest, 394 

Whipple, Bishop H. B., 359; letters 
acquired, 74 

White Earth Indian Reservation, 
295, 297 

White Stone, battle of, 293 

Whitefish Lake, trading post, 332 

Whitney, Asa, 31 

Whitney, N. R., author, 81 

Wier, Rev. F. W., 411 

Wilhelm, Paul, author, 77 

Wilkinson, James, 335, 336 

Wilkinson, M. S., 205; U. S. sena- 
tor, 356, 357 

Williams, Dr. B. T., 204 

Williamson, Jane, letters acquired, 
204 

Williamson, T. S., missionary, 86, 
173N., 272, 307; papers noted, 203; 
letters acquired, 292; sketch ac- 
auired, 204 

Wilmot, Allen, fur-trader, 332 

Wilson, F. M., speaker, 254 

Wilson, Woodrow, peace program, 


195 

Windom, William, sketch noted, 408 

Windom, census analysis noted, 407 ; 
pageant, 410 

Winnebago Indians, 169; visited by 
French, 364; Marryat’s account, 


170 

Winnipeg (Canada), communication 
with St. Paul, 46, 300. See also 
Fort Garry, Red River settlement 

Winona, 83; founded, 250; first 
white settlers, 266; land specula- 
tions, 73; state historical conven- 
tion, 65, 253-269; source material 
acquired, 292 

Winona County, 205, 204; first set- 
tlements, 258; historical society 
proposed, 269 

Winona County Old Settlers’ Asso- 
ciation, 255, 267 
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Winona State Teachers College, 76 
Winter, Alice A., author, 389 
Wisconsin, Danes in, 71; Norwe- 
gians in, 302; population elements, 
82; Nonpartisan League member- 
ship, 206; sketches noted, 299 
Wisconsin Museum Conference, 
291; organized, 69 
i 168, 169; de- 


Wisconsin River, 
scribed, 366 

Wisconsin State Historical Society, 
65, 69; “Domesday Survey,” 259; 
materials for Minnesota history, 


alum- 


Wisconsin University, 280; 


nae, 200 
Witham, James W., “Fifty Years 
on the Firing Line,” reviewed, 384 
Wittke, Carl, author, 79, 200 
Wold, S. S., sketch noted, 388 
Woman suffrage, in Minnesota, 389 
Women’s clubs, Minnesota, 389, 392 
Wood, Capt. . 353 
Working, W. V., author, 219 
World War, 26, 75, 208; effects, 152, 
195; Minnesota in: history noted, 
304; book reviewed, 59-62; source 


INDEX 


material acquired, 390, 400. See 
also Minnesota War Records 
Commission 

Wright, Dana, 293 

Wright, J. K., author, 80 

Wright, Mrs. Nellie, 208 


Yankton band, Sioux Indians, 174 

Yellow Lake, 350 

Yellow Medicine, mission, 204 

Yivisaker, I. D., speaker, 301 

Yivisaker, N. T., sketch noted, 388 

Young, Mrs. Bertha A., 311 

Young brothers, steamboat captains, 
310 


Zealand, Mrs. C. N., 73 

Zecher, F. J., 401 

Zenith Flour Mill (Minneapolis), 
142 

Zeppelin, Count Ferdinand von, diri- 
gibles, 410 

Zimmerman, Carle, 206 

Zumbrota, founded, 264; source ma- 
terial acquired, 73 


ERRATA 


Page 42, line 17, for 1835, read 1825. 
142, line 3, for Steel, read Steele. 


301, line 39, and page 304, line 6, for Lawrence M. Larson, read 


Laurence M. Larson. 





